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FACING COMB HONEY. 


Opinions, Suggestions and Advice from the 
Commission-Men. 


{Continued from page 373.] 
| We have received the following responses to our letter 
on page 371, since our last week’s issue.—EpIror. | 


GreorcE W. YorK & Co.— 

Dear Sirs :—We are in receipt of your favor requesting 
us to give our opinion in regard to the question of facing 
comb honey, lately discust in the American Bee Journal. As 
the paragraph referred to is certainly one of great importance 
to the bee-keepers in general, we cheerfully comply with your 
request. +1 

As to the facing of honey, Mr. Doolittle says that he sold 
his crop of comb honey one year to a New York party and the 
buyer instructed to have the honey faced. This was a long 
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Apiary Building at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition.—(See page 392.) 


time since—perhaps 20 years ago—and the consumers at that | 
time were not so much acquainted with comb honey as they 


are to-day. It was more of a novelty those days. 


The party | 


who bought Mr. Doolittle’s honey that year evidently had it | 


faced to sell it for a better grade than it really was, perhaps | 
We dare | 


for fancy white, or whatever the facers indicated. 
say this party did not give orders to have the honey faced or 
mixta second year. Abraham Lincoln is quoted as saying : 
‘You can fool some of the people all the time; you can fool 
all the people some of the time; but you can’t fool all the people 
all the time.” If Mr. Doolittle’s buyer succeeded in disposing of 
the honey to advantage, and succeeded a second year, his cus- 
tomers must have been among the some people that you can 
fool all the time. 

Mr. Doolittle claims that there is nothing out of the way 
acing honey if shipt on commission, every crate alike, if 
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the producer thought it would be to his interest. Whether a 
bee-keeper sells his honey outright or sends it on commission, 
he naturally expects to realize the highest market value in 
either case. The quality or the grade of the honey consti- 
tutes its value. White honeyis of a higher merchantable 
value than the dark, because it can be sold all over, while the 
dark honey is objected to by a majority of the people on ac- 
count of its color and its strong and pungent flavor. 

Again, of the white honey, the whitest commands a better 
price than the travel-stained and yellowed combs, because it is 
of nicer appearance to the eye. These facts are generally 
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Sweet Clover.—(See page 388 ) 


known among the bee-keepers at large, and because they are 
facts, the grading and the rules of grading comb honey have 
been materially improved of late years, so the producers might 
be enabled to obtain the highest market value. 

How then can it be to the interest of any bee-keeper to 
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face or mix his honey? Would any man with common sense | ever, not face the honey, but have every case contain the sam 
think for one moment that he would gain by such a practice, | quality as shown In the outside row. . 
whether he shipt his honey on commission or sold it? ‘To the Yours very truly, 
contrary, it would be the height of folly, and we should con- New York. HitpretTH Bros. & Secerxey. 


sider such a man mentally disarranged. He might just as 
well face the crate with buckwheat combs and put the white 
honey in the center of the crate, for the result would be the 
same; he would only realize the price of buckwheat, or, in 
other words, the lowest merchantable value for all of it. 
Facing or irregular grading will depreciate the value of the 
entire shipment. This not only applies to honey but other 
products as well. Take California dried fruits for instance. 
Carloads of raisins, prunes, apricots, and peaches are rejected 
on account of irregular pack. 


At the New York State Bee-Keepers’ Convention, held in 
Albany in 1890, we read an articleon ‘* What Our Market 
Demands.” It was publisht in full afterwards in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal and Gleanings. We called particular atten- 
tion to the grading of honey, and as facing and grading are 
virtually the same, we desire to reproduce that partof the 
article, as follows: 


‘*We would call your special attention to the grading 
of honey, which is as important a question aseany of the 
former ones, and in which too much care cannot be taken. 
Very often we receive honey which is not properly graded, 
and where off grades are mixt in with the first grade and 
markt No. 1 white honey. The outside combs will appear all 
right, but inside of the crate will be hidden the poorer grades. 
We cannot take the trouble to open and examine every crate 
and comb, but have to rely on the shipper, and go by the mark 
and appearance of the crate. We sell and ship the honey, 
and the first thing we know the party to whom we shipt will 
write a letter complaining of the honey, and hold it subject to 
our order. We either have to have the honey shipt back to 
us, or make a liberal allowance, satisfactory to the buyer. 
This is certainly not very pleasant; it hurts our reputation, 
and we are apt to lose that customer. Not alone this, but the 
shipper is generally dissatisfied, too, claiming, that the honey 
should have sold for more, and refusing to admit that the 
honey was improperly graded.” 


We also noticed Mr. A. Snyder’s statement of facing. We 
think he was too severe. It gives us pleasure to state that, as 
a whole, we have had but very little fault to find of late years 
in the grading of honey. Bee-keepers have learned that it is 
to their interest to grade properly. Prominent bee-keepers, 
i. €., large producers who have to rely on the city markets for 
the disposal of their product, generally are careful in grading. 
Yes, the vast majority of the smaller producers know how to 
grade, and we hope to see the day when careful grading wil] 
be universal. 

Of course, when such distinguisht and able writers like 
Mr. Doolittle defend facing or improper grading, which, as we 
said before, is essentially the same, we fear that day is in the 
far future. While we have had no fault to find as a whole, 
we admit that there are exceptions, but they are mostly 
among the inexperienced bee-keepers or the beginners. They 
will crate the honey as the combs may run into their hands. 
Here is a case of it: 

Last fal] we received quite a shipment of comb honey 
from Pennsylvania. The different grades of white, the mixt 
and the dark, all mixt together in all the crates. Some of the 
crates were faced with fancy white, while others with dark. 
We attempted to sort it out, but soon gaveitup. After we 
carried the honey for a long time we sold it all for the price of 
dark honey then ruling—6 to 614 cents a pound. If this 
honey had been properly graded, the No. 1 white would have 
sold for at least 10 to 11 cents a pound, and the off grades 
for 8to 9 cents a pound. Wasitto the interest of this bee- 
keeper to face or mix his honey ? 


Strange to say, we never heard a word of complaint from 
this shipper, which leads us to believe that he was a beginner. 
We wonder if he ever read a bee-juurnal ? Every season we 
receive numerous letters from new parties, asking us for in- 
formation—-what shape, what size section to use, whether to 
glass them or not, or put them in cartons, how many to put 
into a crate, how to ship, when to ship, and what we can 
realize them for the honey. While we are always willing to 
give all the information we can, it seems to us that if they 
would spend a dollar a year they could learn more in one 
week in a bee-journa) than we could explain to them in 
a year. 

We admit that any bee-keeper has the right to crate his 
honey, face or mix it just as he chooses; but in the interest of 
the bee-keepers themselves we earnestly hope that they will 
ignore the statement (we will not say advice or suggestion) of 
Mr. Doolittle, and instead of paying any attention to it what- 
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Dear Sir :—Your favor regarding the facing of honey at 
hand, and carefully noted. As large handlers of honey oy 
commission we have at all times tried to impress on our regy. 
lar shippers the absolute necessity of grading their honey 
HONESTLY. In this way, and this only, is it possible to secure 
results satisfactory to the shipper, and give the Purchaser 
what he may desire, and what to our mind should be the ain 
of every producer—the building up, by careful Srading, of , 
demand for a brand, because it is always what it js repre. 
sented to be, and what it appears to be. 

While it might not be dishonest in the strict sense of the 
word, to mix fancy, No. 1 and No. 2 comb honey in the samp 
case, provided it was so understood by the purchaser at the 
time of the sale, yet the result would without doubt be disas. 
trous to the shipper, for the reason that the purchaser wou|; 
at once decide that a large share of the honey was secon¢ 
grade, and only buy at a very low price. 

Then, again, such a practice would most certainly destroy 
confidence in brands, and as a result prices would not, and 
could not, be such as to equal that realized from honey sold 
strictly on its true grade value. 

Our opinion, after many years of experience, is to grade 
very carefully, marking each case in such a way that we cap 
keep it separate; placing your full name and brand on the 
fancy and No. 1 grade, but only initials, or use a different 
brand, on the No. 2 and dark. In this way you will be able to 
keep your brand A 1 in every respect, where it should be, and 
thus create a demand and reputation which will be your best 
capital in the future. 

For this market we strongly advise the use of paper car- 
tons on each comb. 

If these directions are carried out, we believe better re 
sults will followin every case. Very truly yours, 

Boston. BLAKE, Scott & Lex. 


History of the Honey-Bee; Honey, and Its 
Uses in Early Times. 


BY F. GREINER. 


It is now an undisputed fact that bees were in existence 
long before man. Petrified (or fossil) bees, Apis adamitica, 
bave been found in numerous instances, here in a stone 
quarry, there in the amber deposits, showing that bees are 
not a late production of nature. We have also evidence that, 
in prehistoric times, among people that must have been in er- 
istence then (judging from the remains of their work, tools, 
etc., found, honey-strainers among other things), bee-keeping 
was a branch of theirindustry. What kind of bees these peo- 
ple kept has, however, not been determined. The writers of 
later ages, and of times long past, have not made quite the 
distinctions between different races that we do to-day, altho 
Virgil, Aristotle, and others mention bees of a dark andof a 
light or yellow color. It seems to have been the principal aim 
of the ancient Germans, and, in fact, of the people in genera’, 
inhabiting North Europe, to produce honey for the purpose of 
converting it into a drink, evidently intoxicating. This ten 
dency may be followed, like a red stripe in a carpet, from re 
mote times. In the German mythology this drink, met, 's 
mentioned a thousand times in the poetry of that time, altho 
nothing is said about bees and bee-keeping. 


The German bee is common all over the northern part of 
Europe. Itis of a dark brown, or nearly black color. This 
bee is not alike all over the territory named. Evolution has 
brought about slight changes according to existing envirol- 
ments, and so we finda number of different strains. First, 
the common brown bee, the same as we have here, the bee 
that was imported into America by the immigrants. [n the 
heath sections of Germany we find the heath bee, resem)/ing 
the first-named exactly in outward appearance, but differing 
from it in their great disposition toswarm. It may truly be 
called a ‘‘ swarming bee.”” Vogel claims the heath bee, when 
brought into different surroundings, will acclimate itself in & 
few years and lose this swarming tendency. 

In the mountains of Carniola we finda gray bee with’ 
possibly slight admixture of yellow blood. It very nearly tr 
sembles our common brown bee. This Carniolan bee bas dee? 
imported into America. F 

Going southeast we have the Caucasian bee, 0 - 
from the mountainous region, Caucasus, where it is found. 
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is a dark bee, possibly a cross between an eastern and 
bee. 

veeiThe Smyrnian bee of Asia may also be across with an 

oriental race. Greece has a dark bee; also Hungary and 

Austria, and in North Norway. In fact, many other lands or 

districts may be named, each having its own peculiar bee. 

Genuine black bees may be found in Africa. Mention 
may be made of the Tunisian bees, or Punics. They are prob- 
ably of oriental origin. In examining the bees of the differ- 
ent lands, we find the blacks predominating in Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Carniola, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Greece, Northern Asia, Northern Africa, 
etc. All havea dark bee. Yellow bees we find only in Syria, 
Southern Spain, Italy, Cyprus, and other islands in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

F. Benton thinks that since some insects havea way to 
protect themselves by assuming the same color as their sur- 
roundings, itis not unreasonable to suppose that bees may 
have done the same. And, indeed, soit would seem. Cyprus, 
on account of so much yellow sand, has a very yellow appear- 
ance, and her bees are the most yellow of any. The general 
appearance of Africa is black. She has the darkest bees. 
Germany, with its mountains and forests, seems dark or 
brown. Her bees are brown. Carniola, with her gray rocks 
predominating, has the gray bee. 

So much about the different bees; and now for some 
glimpses of bee-keeping, uses of honey, etc. 

Bee-keeping in India may be traced back to the year 
2,000 B. C. It was said there that it would ‘‘ rain honey” in 
the spring of the year in certain localities. To these the 
shepherds would drive their cows. Having fed on the sweet- 
ened grasses their milk would be so sweet as not to need any 
other sweetening. A baby boy received, for his first food, 
honey from a golden spoon (it might bother us fellows, who 
have not been to the Klondike, to find the golden spoons). 


Egypt was once the land of knowledge and culture (Moses 
received his education there, as will be remembered, 1,500 
B. C.). It abounded in honey-producing plants. The date- 
palm, for one, carried on a single fruit stalk as many as 12,- 
OOO nectar-yielding blossoms. The information we have from 
this land regarding bee-keeping in those early days, is princi- 
pally gleaned from the hieroglyphics on pyramids, obelisks, 
sphinxes, and on remains of temple walls. Honey was used to 
embalm the dead; wax also for the same purpose, and to make 
coffins air-tight. Bee-hives were made of cane, and coated 
with clay. Others made them wholly of clay, and burned 
them. Such hives are being made up to this day. The Egyp- 
tians practiced migratory bee-keeping at an early date. It is 
recorded in history that Solon, ‘‘ the Wise,” made a special 
trip from Greece to Egypt about 600 B. C. for the purpose of 
learning this art of bee-keeping. 

Palestine abounded with bees atthe time the Israelites 
first occupied it. The many cavities in the chalk rocks and 
trees furnisht all the needed shelter for the bees, and the peo- 
ple obtained all their honey and wax by simply robbing the 
bees. After the advent of Christ, bees were kept in hives and 
in apiaries. Even a smoker had come into use, in which well- 
dried droppings from the cattle-yard were burned. A law is 
recorded forbidding the lighting of the smoker on the Sabbath 
day (it might be well for a few of us to make a note of this). 

Apiculture in Arabia seems of later origin, the people 
having copied from the Greeks and Romans. The first his- 
tory we find in the Koran. Mohammed devotes a whole chap- 
ter in it to bees and bee-keeping. Mohammed’s followers be- 
satis honey was the principal food in ‘the happy land 

eyond.” 


Numerous Greek and Roman writers have given us bits of 


bee-history here and there. Virgil called the bees repeatedly ~ 


‘the children of the dead [rotten] ox.” According to tradition 
bees might be produced at will at any time in this manner: 
Take a two-year-old steer [the Latin word for steer is apis, 
and so it will be seen that the word apis means steer as well 
as bee]; stuff rags or the like into his nose and mouth, no 
matter how much he may object, and now belabor him with a 
club until dead, but without breaking his skin. Now let him 
‘le until decomposed. After a time, it was said, bees would 
come forth from the carcass. 

It seems incredible that so absurd a story as the above 
could have found any believers ; bat this is unmistakably so; 
for even Melancthon, the bosom friend of Dr. Martin Luther, 
living 1497—1560, believed it. Yes, even later writers have 
recorded itas a fact. However, not all the ‘“‘smart men” 
were as ignorant of the natural history of the bee as that. 
Aristotle, living between 400 and 300 years B. C., does not 
even mention this steer-story. His knowledge was away be- 
yond that of other mortals of his time—yes, even of our times. 

When talking with a man of high education but a year or 





two ago on the subject of bees, the conversation turned to the 
sources of honey. I mentioned that our bees ‘‘ made the most 
of our honey from basswood.” 

**T had no idea the bees could make honey out of any 
kind of wood,” was the educated man’s reply, and he meant 
what he said. 

Aristotle was well acquainted with the nature of the bee. 
He knew the true sex of the queen, the workers, the drone. 
He knew the queen laid all the eggs, knew the time of devel- 
opment of the different bees; he was wrong, however, in sup- 
posing the old bees to be the nurses, the young the field-work- 
ers. It is hard to understand that this knowledge that Aris- 
totle possest in regard to the life of the bee did not spread 
more, and become the property of the people; but it is a fact 
that, during the following 2,000 years, more was forgotten 
than added, and this in the face of the fact that a great many 
bees were kept. 

There was Julius Cesar, LOO—44 B.C. All of his farms 
were well stockt up with bees. Others followed his example. 
In the eighth century, Karl the Great, reigning over a vast 
empire, did a great deal to promote the keeping of bees. After 
the Roman Catholic church had gained a foothold in Europe, 
the monks, in their monasteries especially, made a business of 
keeping bees, and induced the people to do the same. During 
the eleventh century the church demanded of the people the 
tenth of all the honey and wax harvested of wild bees, and 
the third from bees kept in hives. In view of this fact, what 
bee-keeper of to-day has any reason for complaining of high 
taxes ? 

For illuminating purposes at these times, the wax candle 
was the best thing obtainable, and only the rich could afford 
it in a limited way. Others had to be satisfied with the light 
of a burning pitch-pine knot. The churches in particular 
consumed much wax for candles. Before Luther’s time the 
principal church in Wittenberg used for this purpose in one 
year 35,000 pounds of wax. This demand for wax, and for 
an article to sweeten foods and drinks, stimulated the bee- 
business to a great extent, and the numberof colonies in- 
creast. It is stated that, during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries; whole shiploads of honey and wax were exported 
from Germany to Palestine via Constantinople. Regular 
honey-markets were held every year in the cities of Augsburg, 
Nurnberg, Frankfort and Cologne. Large breweries were 
built, in which quantities of honey-beer were made—enough, 
it is stated, to subdue large city fires. I take a few items 
from a honey-market report, said market being held in Nurn- 
burg ip 1250. 

Comb honey was offered on earthen dishes, strained honey 
in pails and tubs; chunks of wax were heaped up in large 
piles. The honey (strained) was sold by the ‘‘ seidel,” and, 
according to a chronicle of that time, the seidel contained 
**14 mouthfuls and 2 fingers.” Druggists were bantering 
for wax. Who knows, adds a later reporter, what a mixture 
of pulverized toad-eyes and beeswax might be good for? The 
city clerk needs wax for seals, and he is picking out the nicest 
pieces. Suddenly the business comes to a standstill, as the 
market-master and his crew are making the round to inspect. 
Honey harvested before the birthday of the Virgin Mary is 
not wholesome, and must not be offered for sale. The mar- 
ket-master receives the statement under oath that the honey 
is of the proper character. 


The honey is also examined as to its purity. The loss of 
one hand was the penalty for adulteration. It seems penal- 
ties were of a severe nature. I will name another such case. 
Any one stealing bees or honey, and caught in the act was, 
without trial, delivered to the sheriff to be executed in a most 
terrible way. His intestines were first wound around the tree 
from which he tvok the honey, and then he was hung to the 
tree. 

The hives in use in those times were of a very substantial 
nature. Let us watch one of the keepers preparing a hive. 
We see him standing on a ladder about 10 or 12 feet above 
ground, cutting a cavity from 3 to 4 feet long in a large bass- 
wood tree. Basswood or pine was preferred, and oak rejected. 
If a hive was needed for immediate use, the cavity was burned 
out with a straw fire; if not, it was just left to dry out. It 
was then rubbed over with wax, an entrance-hole bored in, 
and a suitable door fitted against the cavity and fastened. 
For centuries after this time the most popular hive in use was 
the hollowed-out log, three feet long, and a door fitted against 
each end. The honey from these was generally not harvested 
until the winter was over. The bee-keeper would then go to 
work and cut out all the comb he could, whether filled with 
honey or not, just leaving what was occupied with brood. 

After the forests had been more and more cleared off in 
Germany, and timber became scarce, straw hives came into 
use, and many bees are kept in such up to this day. The 
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majority of the modern bee-hives are made of the more porous 
timbers, like pine, basswood, etc., are double-walled, opening 
from one or two sides, cupboard fashion, not from the top, 
thus making it practicable to tier up colony upon colony with- 
out inconvenience (just the thing for bee-houses). Tenement 
hives are much liked. Of late years a few bee-keepers are 
commencing to construct their hives after the English and 
American pattern, giving access from the top, and also using 
pound sections.—Gleanings. Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Something About Alfalfa and Sweet Clover. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


There are some subjects which are like Banquo’s ghost, 
and will not ‘‘down,” and the ones suggested by the above 
heading seem among them. It is good that they will not be- 
take themselves away until they are rightly settled. 

Regarding alfalfa, the work of the experiment stations 
prove conclusively that it is most valuable if cut while in 
bloom. 

In Bulletin 48, Utah Station, will be found the following 
tables showing the results per acre of analysis: 





FIRST CUTTING. 





Protein,Carbo hydrates, Fats, 





Date. Height. pounds, pounds. pounds. 
gt ee ee rere 644 inches. 607 40 
OE os hscsies wine 18 inches. 697 1,247 103 
Wee Feces \esss Fall flower. 745 2,278 118 

Flowers fallen. ‘ 
August 10.......... Leaves dry. 644 2,298 116 
August 24.......... Still dryer. 428 1,776 94 





SECOND CUTTING. 





Protein,Carbo hydrates, Fats, 


Date. Height. pounds, pounds. pounds. 
Saree Budding. 334 657 50 
i ) ae Medium bloom. 519 1,140 78 
August 38........... Full flower. 551 1,529 81 
August 24......... Leaves dry. 388 1,484 81 





THIRD CUTTING. 








Protein,Carbo hydrates, Fats, 


Date. Height. pounds, pounds, pounds, 
1 | rere - ee 138 317 17 
8 eee eee bats «ies 322 757 33 
| Sere 2 ae 298 934 43 





From the above the conclusion is apparent that alfalfa 
must not be cut earlier than the middle bloom, and not later 
than fall bloom, to secure a large yield of dry matter and 
albuminoids. This gives two or three weeks after budding, 
and several days in which the bees may gather nectar. These 
figures are generally accepted, and agree well with what we 
know of other similar plants. They may well be publisht 
broadcast by bee-keepers, in the hope that farmers of Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, California, etc., may be influenced to delay 
the cutting of this valuable forage and honey-plant. 


About here the hay is generally cut just as it is coming 
into bloom, and so, except that there are always stray plants 
or early ones that come into full bloom in any case, the bees 
get almost no honey from alfalfa. The reasons that the hay 
is cut so early are two, first, it is thought that the less mature 
hay is better for cows, tho many who think this agree that 
for horses it is better to wait unti] it is in full blossom. Most 
alfalfa hay here is fed to cows. 


Another reason—perhaps more influential, tho rarely 
urged—is the greater amount secured by the early cutting. 
Alfalfa hay may be cut six, seven or even eight times, while 
three, four or five times is all that are possible if uncut until 
the bloom begins to fade. The one, two or three extra cut- 
tings will give more weight, even tho at the expense of real 
nutrition. If we could persuade the farmer that it is to his 
interest to tarry in the cutting, then alfalfa would become a 
valuable adjunct to bee-culture all over Southern California. 
It will take a long time todo this, even if possible todo it at all. 
The grower has ready means to test the profit in his own 
hands, and as long as he secures more income, or thinks he 
does, by early cutting, just so long will the hum of the mower 
precede and preclude the hum of the bees. 


MELILOT OR SWEET CLOVER. 


J am sincerely glad that I am wrong regarding the value 
of sweet clover as a food for stock. It is, however, signifi- 


——___ 


cant that Prof. A. W. Henry, in his admirable wor, On 
** Feeds and Feeding,” which all interestedin such Subjects 
should own and study, makes no mention at all of this pian; 
The work is very complete and up-to-date. 

I am glad, I say, that su many find it valuable for pas. 
ture and hay. I still fear that it will long wait genera) yy 
Red clover, east, and alfalfa, west, will, I believe, be too 
strong competitors. Of course, any legume is good for green. 
manuring, trapping as each does the wary nitrogen from th, 
air and combining it into available food for the plant, Yet 
here again I fear that it wil) be hard to secure the swe 
clover a place in general practice for such purpose, oj 
clover would be better in the east, while lupines and Deas 
will give better satisfaction west. 

The orchardist, in California, wishes to grow his plants 
for green manuring during the winter months, and plow yp. 
der in late February or early March. The white sweet clover 
being a biennial would be of no use for bees, if treated in this 
way, and so if as good as other plants it would not be ayaij. 
able for honey. 

The yellow sweet clover is an annual here, but so far as | 
have observed is not of much excellence for honey; nor js jt 
equal to other plants for green manuring. For plants to be of 
service to apiculture, they must be generally desirable so as to 
be grown in profusion, like white clover in the pasture-fields 
of the east, or basswood in the eastern forests, or white and 
ball sage in the brushwood or bush of California. 

As a wayside plant melilotus may take rank east, and 
help the bee-keeper out; but for planting by the general 
farmer is it at all probable that it will ever find a place? [t 
is so good a bee-plant that I hope it will. I think it will not. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


A Consideration of Our Bee-Keepers’ Interests 


BY JAMES A. STONE. 
(Read at an Illinois Farmers’ Institute.) 


It matters not what pursuit we wish to enter in life, the 
first question that confronts us is—Will it pay ? 

It is an axiom that no business in this world will pay un- 
less properly managed; and even then the time wil! come 
when it will not prove a success financially. We will take 
wheat-growing for example, which has not been profitable for 
a@ number of years, and yet in times many a farmer has paid 
for his farm out of the profits of wheat-growing. We might 
say the same of corn, hogs and cattle, and in fact all the pro- 
ducts of the farm. 

One of the great faults (we might call it) with farmers's 
their great disposition to rush to the same thing and over- 
crowd it, like a lot of frightened cattle on a boat—cause it to 
be sunk by all rushing to one side. The interests of bee- 
keeping are not so, for the reason that all will say the wild 
flowers are disappearing, and there are no honey-plants for 
bees to work upon as there used to be. And then there are s0 
many who are afraid of bees. We have had many to tell us 
that they wanted to be let alone by the bees, they hurt too 
badly, and ‘“‘their sting swells so on me,” and is so palt- 
ful——y! They will follow me a mile to get to sting me,” 
and all such talk. If a person is not brave enough to staud 
an occasional sting, he would better never engage in bee-cul- 
ture. 

The writer, when a boy, was as badly affected by the 
sting of a bee as any one well could be. But by persistence 
and a determination not to give it up, he has grown to care 
less for their stings ; and on several occasions is positive that 
they have qured rheumatism. 

With Italian bees, a bee-veil, and a smoker, the only stings 
received will be on the hands, and by removing the sting !™- 
mediately, and squeezing out the poison from the place af- 
fected, the pain is soon gone, and but little if any swelling 
occurs. 

With the many barriers in the way, the interest of bee 
keeping is overlookt, to the loss of everybody. 

The first objection offered (that wild flowers are disap- 
pearing) can easily be overcome. No sane man ever thinks of 
keeping any kind of animals without in some way providing 
food for those animals. But when it comes to bees—becaus 
they have wings, their owner will say, ‘“‘If you can’t g0 and 
‘sponge’ off my neighbor you can starve.” To a certain er 
tent this is all right, but suppose your neighbor has no pa* 
ture for your bees? Then comes up the original question 
** Will it pay "—to raise some kind of pasturage for them: I 
KNow it will pay largely. To illustrate: 90 

The writer with his son not long since, in viewing §- 
acre piece of Alsike which they have, made this statement: 





‘** Suppose we obtain only 50 pounds of honey per acre, # 
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only 10 cents per pound, that would pay the rent at $5 per 
acre; then the hay will produce almost as much as red clover, 
and of a much better quality, and the seed (which is in the 
first crop) produces more than red clover, and also brings a 
higher price. And as & forage-plant we know of no plant 
that will attract any kind of stock away from it.” 


While in charge of the Illinois honey exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, I was one day conversing with a man who 
proved to be a dairyman at Elgin. He said his cows on Alsike 
clover pasture gave more milk, and of a better quality, than 
did the cows of his neighbors which were on other pastures. 
Being suspicious that he was a bee-keeper, or that he had 
other interests, I began to quiz him thus: 

‘‘ Perhaps you have a better strain of milkers than they ?” 

He answered, ** They are the same cows I had previously 

on other pasture, and they did not produce then as now.” 
Then I askt, ‘‘ Are you a bee-keeper ?” 
‘*No; bat my neighbor’s bees fairly swarm on my pas- 
ture.” 
That satisfied me, for althoI had raised it, I wanted to 
hear what others thought of it. 

It has no superior as a honey-plant, unless it be sweet 
clover, and its quality (of honey) is as good as white clover. 
Its growth is like red clover, tho it has not as coarse a stem, 
and for that reason is a better plant to mix with timothy, as it 
cures as quickly as timothy. It has blossoms resembling 
white clover, except they have a purple tinge. Its leaf is solid 
green, while those of red and white clover are sprinkled with 
white. 

In speaking of sweet clover I desire to say a word in its 
defense, taking the risk of incurring the ill-will of the com- 
missioners of highways throughout the State. It has not got- 
ten into our part of the State very extensively as yet—only 
here and there a patch on the highways—and everybody on 
first observing it, and hearing what the other fellow has to 
say of it, seems half frightened out of their senses, imagining 
they are going to be crowded out of existence by it because of 
its early and rapid growth. 

One of our neighbors, who was thus affected, after he had 
been told that it was a biennial, and was very tender the first 
year, and did not bear seed till the second year, and then died 
root and branch, was seen the next spring digging up plants 
to take home and set in his yard. 

During the World’s Fair I received a very fine sample of 
sweet clover honey from Mr. Miller, of Lee county, $5 miles 
west of Chicago. I went out to buy it to add to our exhibit, 
and found that he had 2,300 pounds of comb, and two barrels 
of extracted honey from 35 colonies of bees; and all the pas- 
ture they had was the sweet clover in the adjacent highways, 
and 7 acres he had sown on his farm, on land that was too 
poor for corn; and he said that following sweet clover he had 
raised on this kind of land better corn than on his best land. 


Why not such a plant as this be allowed to grow on the 
roadside instead of noxious weeds? Sweet clover is fast com- 
ing into favor as a forage plant, as itis being found out that 
all kinds of stock learn to like it. 

At the meeting of the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion in Chicago, some of the bee-keepers reported that stock 
in the highways where they lived, kept it eaten close to the 
ground. Yet there are some people still living who are like 
the old deacon, who would not support a candidate for an 
office because he said he believed that the earth was round, 
and you couldn’t make him believe such stuff, and he wouldn’t 
vote for any man who did believe it ! 

I would not advise every farmer to be a bee-keeper, nor 
do I advise the planting of crops especially for honey. But 


as to the latter, you can draw your own conclusions from 
what I have said. 


As to every farmer being a bee-keeper, it is not practical, 


for the reason that it would be in most cases on so small a scale 
that it would not pay him to spend much of his time with the 
bees, and to be successful they must have the proper care at 
the right time. 

It is a fact that when there is no honey for the bees to 
gather, they do not need so much time applied to them, but 
the colonies will run down and be lost by becoming queenless, 
and from other causes that need a watchful eye occasionally, 
and an attentive ear to the sound of robbers, even if there is 
no honey being stored. 

No one whois largely engaged in horticulture can afford 
~s be very far removed from bees without more or less 
_— in his fruits—some seasons when bees are the only ferti- 

zing agent to be had. The writer one year had a large crop 
of cherries, and got a good price for them because there were 
so fewin the market; and I could see no reason for it unless 
it was the bees, 


The President of the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 


in relating the experience with the large sweet cherry growers 
along the Pacific Coast, said they were growing these cherries 
in California, and from there they were taken north along the 
coast, but the trees which were thrifty and healthy would not 
bear any fruit in the northern locality. On investigation they 
discovered that the cause was a lack of fertilization. Bees 
were introduced into those localities, and they had no more 
trouble—the trees produced fine fruit in abundance. 


By the mode of procedure I have partially outlined, a 
good apiary of 75 or 80 colonies could be had to each 3 miles 
square, or 9 square miles, in the State, which would in the 
56,000 square miles of Illinois, give us over 6,000 apiaries 
of 75 colonies each—450,000 colonies, with, in ordinary 
years, 50 pounds of honey per colony, or 22,500,000 pounds 
of honey—the purest sweet that the Lord has given to man. 
We do not want to discourage the sugar-beet industry, but how 
do these figures strike you, gentlemen? While these figures 
may be possible, yet the highest we have ever known—re- 
ported by the assessors of the State—was in 1889, when 
2,128,060 pounds were reported, at 14 cents per pound, or 
about $298,000. It is certainly possible to improve largely 
on these last figures. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, of McHenry county, then President of 
our State association, last year received from three aplaries of 
80 colonies each, over 17,000 pounds of honey; and C. P. 
Dadant, of Hancock county, from one of his apiaries in Brown 
county, of 75 colonies, obtained 8,000 pounds. 

The beginner in bee-keeping must not think he can 
start in the business on the old plan any more than he would 
think of beginning to farm this spring, by going into the field 
with a hoe to cut corn stalks, or in the harvest time with a 
cradle or reap-hook to cut wheat, and his other work on the 
same plan, because his forefathers succeeded, and did that 
way. Neither must he listen to the advice of the old-timer, 
who will] say: 

**Talk about bee-keeping—why, bless your life, I have 
kept bees for 50 years, and I never seen a king-bee in my life. 
You needn’t tell me that bees don’t gather wax, forI have 
seen it on their legs. And I don’t want you to talk to me 
about bees only living six weeks, for I havea stand of bees 
that my father gave me 30 years ago. And you had just as 
well talk to me about this earth a-goin’ round the sun once in 
@ year, as to make me believe that you can cause your bees to 
take one of the eggs that it would take 20 days to hatch into 
a worker-bee, and change it, as you say, so that in 16 days it 
will hatch into a queen. Nonsense!” 

But what a beginnerin bee-keeping should do, is to get 
some good book on bee-keeping and take a good bee-paper. 
Then with a small number of colonies of Italian bees, in a few 
years you will have all the bees you desire, and the knowledge 
needed to care for them. In fact, you will have so many that 
you will be ready to fall into line with bee-keepers to geta 
race of bees having a non-swarming disposition. 


We can claim for the industry of bee-keeping what can 
be said of no other, viz.: It does not take from any other 
thing that which would make it more valuable in retaining 
the same, but on the contrary adds to the value of that 
thing. 

For example, when bees go into an orchard in full bloom, 
to gather what nature has placed there to attract them, or 
some other fertilizing agent to the blossoms, they carry the 
fertilizing dust from blossom to blossom, causing fruit to grow 
where there would be none without some agent to carry the 
pollen (as nature seems to abhor self-fertilization), and all 
that the busy little bee carries off as a reward for her valua- 
ble services is not needed, and is of no use in the growth of 
either fruit or tree, as it was placed there by the God of na- 
ture for them to carry away. 

The same may be said of all the other fruit or seed-bear- 
ing plants. Red clover was without seedin countries where 
the bumble-bee did not exist until it was introduced into those 
countries, for the reason that other insects could not reach the 
sweets secreted in the cups of the blossoms, and therefore did 
not visit them to carry the fertilizing dust. 

It has always been said that red clover did not produce 
seed in the first crop, but I have observed since I have had 
the Italian bees that in seasons that are dry, and the blooms 
of red clover not so large, the Italian bees work on them suffi- 
ciently to cause a quantity of seed. 

Alsike clover, as I have already said, produces seed in 
great abundance in the first crop, because bees work so well 
uponit. Can this be said of any other industry, that by tak- 
ing a part from these things we have named, the remainder is 
made greater? And yetitis soin all cases where our bees 
visit our own or our neighbors’ blooming orchards or fields— 
they give back a double value for al! they take away. 





A bee-keeper friend living in the northern part of our 
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county said to me asI was viewing his alfalfa and Alsike 
clover fields, ‘‘ I am going to get three crops from those fields. 
From the alfalfa [of which he had ten acres, and has for sev- 
eral years cut three crops] I will get three crops of hay | bees 
work very little on it here], and from the Alsike I will get a 
crop of honey—a crop of hay, and one of seed. And any one 
of the crops will pay the rent of the land.” 

In view of these facts I have shown that bee-keeping can 
be added to any occupation, and cause just that much more 
to be saved of what is otherwise going to waste, and with no 
loss except the time needed for their care. As an evidence of 
this, you need only to look at the membership of our Associa- 
tion, composed of ministers, lawyers, doctors, tailors, mer- 
chants, farmers and all occupations, as well as some who have 
retired from busy life, engaging in it for a pastime. The 
masses do not realize the value of honey from a hygienic 
standpoint, else it would have more than kept pace with 
sugar as an article of human consumption. Dr. Vance says: 
‘** Honey is a physiological sweet ;” in other words, its consti- 
tuents are such that it is absorbed into the blood without un- 
dergoing chemical change. ‘Such is not the fact in regard 
to sugar. Let me name the points of difference in ordinary 
sugars and syrups, and their comparative inferiority to honey 
as a saccharine food. Honey is an inverted sugar, consisting 
of levulose (fruit-sugar) and dextrose (starch-sugar), and 
readily absorbed into the system without being acted upon by 
the gastric juice, converting, as it is exprest in chemical lan- 
guage, inverting, it into dextrose and levulose before it is sus- 
ceptible of absorption and assimilation into the blood.” 

Honey is not only a delicious form of sweet, but is a very 
healthful and nutritious form of food. It aids the natural 
functions of the alimentary canal. It is recommended by 
those who have used it as a refreshing drink, diluted with 
water in toe proportion of from 2 to 5 per cent. 

Mr. Tefft offers the following: ‘‘Sweeten your tea and 
coffee with extracted honey, andif you are troubled with 
gravel it will cure you. It is a true brain and nerve food and 
tonic. It improves the appetite, tones the system, and has 
proven to be of great value in many diseases, producing a 
contraction of the muscles, of the digestive organs, and as an 
aid to digestion it is wonderful in. building up lost power. It 
is a cheap remedy for the consumptive, and, in fact, should 
take the place of sugar in many things.” 

In view of all the facts and possibilities herein stated, is 
it wise economy to let the interests of bee-keepers lag, or 
stand in the rear of other things not one-half as beneficial to 
mankind? I would answer No. Our bee-keepers’ interests 
should be represented in the experimental station (for which 
we have sought, so far without avail), and we ought to have 
our pure food law enforced in this State, as we are endeavor- 
ing to have it. Sangamon Co., Ill., Feb. 18. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








A Double Quartet of Questions. 


1. If a colony has foul brood, will there be any young 
bees hatching, and fresh-laid eggs ? 

2. Is there any difference between the colorof the blacks 
and the Italians? 

3. If so, have any of the black bees five bands ? 

4. About what time does the honey harvest come ? 

5. Is the Langstroth frame a self-spacer, or not ? 

6. Which would you prefer, if you were a beginner, the 
Langstroth or the Hoffman self-spacing frame ? 

7. About what time does the honey harvest begin, and 
what time does it cease ? 

8. Does a colony ever have worms with foul brood ? 

VIRGINIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, the queen will keep right on laying, 
and some of the brood may mature, some of it dying. 

2. Yes, you’ll easily tell the difference when you see the 
Italians, which have three yellow bands. 

3. No, blacks are not said to have any bands, altho they 
have the same rings or joints in the abdomen, but there isn’t 
any yellow color about them. 

} 4. The honey harvest comes at different times, owing to 








Se 
the source. White clover comes in Mayor June, buckwheat 
in August or September, and other plants at different 
whenever the plants are in full bloom. 

5. Properly speaking, every movable frame is 4 Lang- 
stroth frame, altho the name is sometimes restricted to the 
loose-hanging frame, which is not a self-spacer. 

6. If the frames are not to be handled it doesn’t make 
any difference to the bees which they have. For the bee. 
keeper it doesn’t make a very great deal of difference. Th, 
Hoffman is a self-spacer, and has the advantage that it wij) 
always be properly spaced, while on the other hand it gets so 
badly glued that one might prefer the loose frame. 

7. Referring to No. 4, you will see that it depends on cir. 
cumstances. White clover, which is the chief crop with me 
commences somewhere about the first to the middle of June, 
sometimes closing very early in July, and sometimes contipy. 
tng well along in August. 

8. A weak colony suffers more from worms than a strong 
one, and as foul brood weakens a colony it invites attacks of 
the moth. 


times, 
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Using Empty Combs with Swarms. 


What is the best way to use a lot of empty combs? I have 
a fine Jot of them, too nice to melt up for wax. If a new 
swarm comes from a hive working in a super, and the super is 
put over the new swarm at once, giving the new swarm the 
place of the old one, will the work be continued in the super 
while the lower part is full of empty combs? How much dif- 
ferent would it be from having the room below filled with 
foundation ? 

It seems that the two could be made much alike if with a 
sharp honey-knife the cells were cut down nearly to the base, 
and the bees compelled to work out the combs before they could 
deposit much honey. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—Opinions differ somewhat as to the advisa- 
bility of giving full combs to a swarm, some thinking thata 
mere starter is better than a full comb, but perhaps more 
think it an advantage to have the full combs. Some good 
authorities believe it best to have only foundation for the first 
half of the combs, adding full combs at the end of ten days or 
so. As to the matter of the super, the bees are likely to fil! 
the combs in the brood-chamber first, but that may not make 
any difference in the long run. If at the end there is just as 
much honey in the brood-chamber in one case as in the other, 
it matters little whether it is put there first or last, so long as 
the same amount of surplus may be secured by the end of the 
season. 

Yes, if you cut down the cells you will have the same as 
foundation. Perhaps you will do better to use the combs 
without cutting down. 

ST ee 


Securing Increase—Other Questions. 


One of my friends left three colonies of bees with me to 
be taken care of, and only asks that I return him three 
colonies. I have never handled bees, but I am anxious to 
learn, for I have an idea that if I can learn it and accomplish 
the work it will be a better business for me than trying to run 
a 200-acre farm. The work now is too hard for me, and I must 
try something that will not draw on my vital forces 80 
strongly. 

I purchast five Hilton chaff hives, and have them al! ready 
for occupation—foundation and all. Now I want to work for 
increase as much as I can, and yet have what honey! want 
for family use. 

1. How many colonies can I make out of the three I have, 
and have them strong ? 

2. I prefer to have the increase come by the latest ap- 
proved and successful method, for when I am learning \t 's 
just as easy to learn the new way as the old. So what is the 
best way to obtain my increase? Please describe the process 
plainly. If I tier up supers for honey I get no natural 
swarms to speak of, so the book says. Is it a good plan t 
divide? And if I take a swarm, and take the frame that has 
the queen on, and another one with it, and put it with the 
bees into a new hive on the old stand, can I take the remaln- 
ing six frames and divide it in two parts, and wil! they rear 
themselves a queen, or would I have to introduce a queen, ° 
how would I manage ? rn 

3. When should dividing be done, if it is the best way : 

4. When do you put on supers ? 

If there is any other information you can give me — 
will assist me I assure you it will be very thankfully rece've i 

I may not be in as good a location for bee-keeping ‘bh 
might be, but I can soon go where it is good, when I learn the 
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management of bees. Iamin the Michigan peach belt, and 
have 1,000 trees on my place, besides 800 apple trees. I am 
one mile from Lake Michigan. We grow crimson, Alsike and 
white clovers. My bees have free access to plenty of bass- 
wood, alfalfa, sand vetch, etc., with acres of buckwheat in the 
fall. MICHIGAN. 


AnswERS.—1. If the season should be extra good, you 
might close with 9 strong colonies, providing you made no bad 
moves; and if the season should be extra poor, you might not 
have more than three. 

2. Pages of the text-books are written about the matter 
of increasing, and it would hardly be possible to reproduce it 
all in this department. Indeed, it is quite possible that you 
can do no better than to let the bees swarm naturally. You 
are mistaken in supposing that tiering up supers will prevent 
swarming. Unless you have very large hives you may tier 
up supers all you like and you'll have plenty of swarms. 

The plan you mention would do, but it is hardly the best, 
for a weak nucleus will not rear as good a queen as a strong 
colony. At least during the time a young queen is fed in 
the larva state she should be in astrong colony. When you 
put the 3-frame nucleus in a new place, all the old bees will 
leave it and go back to the old stand, making the nucleus 
weak in bees, with no honey coming in for a few days, and in 
such a discouraged condition they will not rear the best 
queens. Just change your plan a little. Take the two frames 
with the queen and put themin anew hiveon a new stand. 
Eight or nine days later put the old hive with the six frames 
on an entirely new stand. Then put the hive with the old 
queen back on the old place. Put an empty hive on the 
stand where the queen has been for the past eight days, and 
put in this empty hive three frames from the hive that has 
the six frames. Of course, you will fill up with frames of 
foundation. In this way your young queens will be fedina 
strong colony. . 

3. Operate as soon as the harvest fairly commences. By 
waiting till this time part of your bees may swarm naturally, 
saving you the trouble of dividing. 

4. The usual rule is to put on supers as soon as the bees 
put bits of white wax along the upper parts of the combs. If 
you divide in the way mentioned, put supers on the hives that 
have the old queens, at the time of making the last change. 

Pat in a good deal of time in studying faithfully your 
text-books. To be successful you should be familiar with the 
whole ground, and sometimes failures may come from the 
fact that you are not familiar with some principle that you 
may have thought had no practical bearing. 

Be a little slow about giving up the farm till you know 
you can make a go with bees. 


i 


A Supposed Queenless Colony Swarming. 


Do queenless colonies cast swarms? The following will 
be of some interest to the readers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal no doubt: 

On May 22 1 had a colony cast a swarm at 1:30p.m. I 
was at dinner at the time, and was startled to hear some one 
call out that the bees were swarming. This being a little un- 
expected, I had to get everything in readiness to take the 
cluster, hive them, etc., but to my surprise they never clus- 
tered, but went straight back to the hive, not having been out 
five minutes. Well, they simply covered that hive, and grad- 
ually wentin. To makea long story short, I examined the 
hive carefully fora queen aod for eggs and larve. There 
were & great many sealed brood-cells, and quite a number that 
had just been vacated by the young, and which the bees had 
begun to store honey in; some had been almost filled, but 
there was not a sign of an egg or small grub to be seen. 

Now, Doctor, this is the point: If there was a queen in 
that colony at the time of examination, she would have laid 
eggs in the cells that the young bees had left, would she not ? 
I must mention here that they had three capt queen-cells but 
no queen, and no sign of recently having one. 

On Wednesday, May 25, this colony cast a swarm again, 
and returned for the second time. On examination I found 
that the three queen-cells were still closed—no sign of 
eRe or larva except remaining capt brood. On Saturday, May 
~5, they swarmed for the third and last time up to date, and 
returned as before. On examination I find as before, except 
most of the brood hatcht, and a few large grubs here and 
there ready to be sealed. This colony is a very strong one 
faliane), in an 8-frame Langstroth hive, with lots of honey. 

hey came out of the cellar, having wintered well, in a strong 
and vigorous condition, April 8, and set to cleaning house and 
to work immediately. 


} Now the question is this: Will a colony swarm that has 








no queen? From my experience with this, 1am of the opin- 
ion that they will, the bees being so numerous and crowded in 
a hive that most of them have no chance to ascertain whether 
they have a queen or not, as she may have been about only a 
week or ten days, and being in a swarming-fever, light out, 
expecting their queen to accompany them, and discovering 
her failure to do so (which would be impossible under the cir- 
comstances), return to the hive. 
What is the best thing for me to do with them ? 
TORONTO. 


ANswER.—It is hardly necessary to assume that bees with 
no queen will swarm, in order to account for the circumstance 
you relate. There may have been no laying queen in the hive 
for a number of days, but a young queen with defective wings 
may have been present. If so, the bees would act just as 
yours did. 

Very likely there is nothing to do in the case, for by this 
time another queen has probably issued from one of the queen- 
cells and has commenced laying. If, however, you fail to find 
eggs in 10 or 12 days after the young queen has emerged, it 
may be necessary to give them a queen, a queen-cell, or a frame 
of young brood and eggs from which they can rear a queen. 

You hardly give the bees the credit they deserve for find- 
ing out the absence of aqueen. No matter how many bees 
are in the hive, when one bee finds out no queen is present, it 
doesn’t take 10 minutes for the news to go through the whole 
hive, making a general uproar, and you may count on the 
matter being fully known long before the expiration of 10 
days, or even two. 

em = i 


Is Bee Diarrhea or Dysentery a Disease ?—Los- 
ing Queens. 


In reply to P. A. Newcomer's request, on page 355, it is 
perhaps not entirely clear whether diarrhea, or dysentery, as 
he calls it, should be called a disease or not. It is an over- 
loaded condition of the intestines, a flight giving relief. The 
confinement long-continued gives occasion for the accumula- 
tion of feces, and cold aggravates the matter, for the colder 
it is the more food will be eaten, causing more rapid accumu- 
lation. The character of the food makes a great difference, 
but those who say that food alone makes the trouble are 
clearly in error, unless the food be actual poison, for in cases 
where the food is bad and the bees suffer from diarrhea there 
would be no trouble if the weather was warm, orif the bees 
could have daily flights. 

Your trouble in losing queens would probably be greatly 
lessened, Mr. Newcomer, if you would make just a little 
change in the placing of your hives. If I understand you cor- 
rectly, your hives stand in rows with a space of 18 inches be- 
tween each two hives. Instead of that, move No. 2 to within 
two inches of No. 1, No. 4 to within two inches of No. 3, and 
so on, moving each even number, and letting the odd numbers 
stand just where they are. That will make them in pairs, 
the two hives in each pair being two inches apart, and there 
being a space of 34 inches between the pairs. It will take no 
more room, but will practically make the hives twice as far 
apart, so far as relates to the queens finding their own hives. 

C. C. MILLER. 


ee 


Question About T Supers. 


I have a T super with T tins nailed fast. The super is 
made of %-inch sides and % ends. I never saw any of them 
used, but I think they are good, if one knows how. Will I 
have to use followers and wedges, or how will I manage it? 


» As you use the T super, you can tell me howl can use mine 


for different widths of sections. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—It depends upon the width of the sections. 
Some sections will fitin the super all right without any fol- 
lower and wedge, altho harder to get out. But if the sections 
and separators do not exactly fill the super, a follower must 
be used, that is, a board of proper size to shove up against 
the sections at one side, whatever space the follower does not 
occupy being taken up by a wedge, the wedge being not really 
in wedge form, but simply a plain stick to crowd in between 
the sections and the side of the super. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AA AA A A Ate te ete hee heehee tthe hind 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It isthe latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t’”” when so pronounced, except when the “e” affects a preceding sound. 
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Hives in Spain are made of cork-bark, and 10 col- 
onies can be loaded on a donkey for migratory bee-keeping. 


——————<+--—____ 


For Sunburn mix a spoonful of honey in a little 
lukewarm water and apply this to the sunburnt skin. So says 
the British Bee Journal. 


__—_—__—=)>-0 ~@—  ::*:~<‘“CS=CSOS 


Big Vields in Australia.—In the Australian Bee- 
Bulletin mention is made of 1,000 pounds of honey taken 
from one colony by Mr. Williamson, 1,000 by Mr. Vogel, and 
an average of 750 by Mr. Peterson, with 1,200 from his best 
colony. Australia seems to lead the world in honey resources. 


EEE 


The Apiarian Building at the Omaha Exposi- 
tion is shown on our first page this week. It is of Swiss 
architecture, 138x75 feet, and while it is not the largest, it is 
admitted to be the best arranged building on the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition grounds. 

The interior arrangement is of the best possible to give 
light from windows and sky-lights, so that at no time can a 
shade be cast over any exhibit in any partof the building. 
Five feet from the wall on either side are the honey-cases, 
four feet deep, and running the entire length of the main 
floor. These are fitted with glass on both sides, and have 
glass tops, with ample storage-room for empty packages un- 
derneath, which are reacht by movable panels in the bases. 
Three aisles running the length of the room give the visitors 
easy access to the exhibits of supplies, etc., located there. 

On either side of the entrance are located the offices, and 
likewise at the exit is located the two liquefying rooms which 
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are furnisht with gasoline stoves, boilers, etc., where exhibj. 
tors can reliquefy their honey as often as they please, oy when. 
ever necessary. 

The building is plastered both inside and out, and every 
piece of woodwork inside is painted white. The framewor, 
overhead is decorated with white and yellow, and with «oj, 
Glory ” hanging in each festoon. This will be the home of 
the honey-bee and of all bee-keepers during the entire Expo). 
tion, and it is desired that all shall make themselves at home 
while there. 

Hon. E. Whitcomb is the superintendent of the Apiary 
Building, and we believe he expects to be in attendance dy;. 
ing the Exposition. 


LaTer.—Referring to the foregoing, Editor Abbott, in his 
Busy Bee, has this to say, and also expressing a hope that the 
next meeting of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union will be 
held at Omaha: 

The editor visited Omaha a few days ago, and it seems 
almost like a miracle the amount of work these people have 
done in so short a time towards completing the buildings for 
the great Exposition. The Apiary Building is rapidly near. 
ing completion, and the exhibit promises to be a fine one. The 
management of the Trans-Mississippi have done more for the 
industry of bee-keeping than has ever been done before by 
any institution of the kind. Itis safe to say that no sucha 
building was ever before erected for the exclusive display of 
apiarian products as is now nearing completion at Omaha. 


Since { have seen the building and learned what has been 
done for our industry, I am thoroughly convinced that Omaha 
is the proper and only place to hold the next annual meeting 
of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union, and that it would be 
a serious mistake to think of locating it at any other point. 
We will secure more new members by locating the meeting 
here than it will be possible to secure in any otherway. Here 
without a doubt will be one of the largest displays of apiarian 
products that was ever before put together in one building, 
and it will be worth a great deal to every bee-keeper who can 
go and see them, and at the same time join in the deliberations 
of the Union. Onto Omaha! 


Foul Brood Through the Mails.—The queen- 
traffic may be responsible for spreading foul brood, thinks 
Editor Hutchinson. Not that the queen herself carries the 
disease, but it is carried by the retinue or the food. He thinks 
it may not be a useless precaution to burn cage and contents 
—bees and all—as suggested by Mr. Bunch on page 309 of 


this journal. 
—__——___—>» -@- 


Honey-Production of Tunis. — Among tbe 
countries which European bee-keepers have to fear in compe- 
tition with their honey, Tunis in Africa is likely to takea 
prominent place. Nectar is abundant in certain regions, and 
the quality is excellent, being derived from the highly 
aromatic rosemary and heather. A German bee-paper re- 
ports this—Gravenhorst’s Bievenzeitung. 


—_—_——— oo 


Facing Comb Honey.—In last week’s number of 
the Bee Journal, and again this week, we give the testimony 
of experienced honey commission men on the subject of pack- 
ing and facing comb honey. We believe that this symposiu” 
will result in great good to all concerned if the suggestions 
and advice shall be followed by the producers of comb honey. 

We cannot understand wby anyone should wish to fac 
their cases of honey unless it be for the purpose of deception, 
thus hoping that a better price may be secured than if ap 
honest packing were followed. But buyers or consumers 
don’t care to be “‘ caught” the second time, so ever after once 
being ‘bitten ” they will think it necessary to be on the watch 
for faced honey when buying. . 

It is hardly necessary for us to repeat that we are wholly 
against facing cases of honey. Every honest man should be. 
There is altogether too much deception in the world, and - 
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because people have been brought up to expect to be defrauded 
is no excuse for any one practicing a dishonest thing. 

We are pleased to see thé unanimity with which the 
honey-dealers of the various cities have responded to our re- 
quest, and the general agreement existing among them along 
the lines of packing and grading comb honey. They know 
that what is good for the bee-keeper is also good for them- 
selves, hence their advice to so grade and put up comb 
honey for market that a reputation for honest packing and 
good quality may be establisht. 

We trust that our readers may profit by the discussion of 
the questionable practice of ** facing comb honey.” 




















Dr. A. B. Mason, of Lucas Co., Ohio, writing us June 
13, said: ‘* White clover isin full bloom, but bees are get- 
ting very little surplus.” 


Mr. M. Wooparp, of Mecosta Co., Mich., wrote us 
June 14: 


‘* Bees are doing fine at present. Prospects are good. 
The ‘Old Reliable’ is *‘ out of sight.’ ” 


Mr. O. L. PerpEw, of Marshall Co., Ill., wrote us June 
10: 

**T like the American Bee Journal very much, and would 
not be withoat it for ten times its cost.” 


Messrs. VAN ALLEN & WILitAMs, of Crawford Co., Wis., 
writing us June 14, reported their bees doing remarkably 
well at thattime. They are the manufacturers of the Wil- 
liams’ Automatic Honey Extractor, and also dealers in queen- 
bees. See their advertisement in another column. 


Mr. Wo. P. Coiuis, of Lincoln Co., Nebr., called on 
us last Friday, June 17. Heis a railroad man, but finds time 
to do quite a good deal with bees. He says they have a great 
country out there for bees, with simply miles of alfalfa and 
sweet clover. Mr. Collins has traveled quite extensively in 
this country, but seems to think ‘* there's no place like home.” 


Dr. C. C. MritueR, of McHenry Co., [ll., wrote us as fol- 
lows last week : 

‘**More than three weeks ago* the first clover blossom ap- 
peared, but there’s less honey in the hives now than at that 
time. For days it has been rainy and cloudy, sometimes hot, 
but always wet and cloudy. Yesterday was the first day for 
some time that was clear, and the bees improved it by busily 
driving out the drones. To-day (June 15) it is cold enough 
for winter clothing. White clover bloom is fairly plenty, but 
it’s a question whether there’s honey in it. The market price 
of granulated sugar begins to interest me.” 


_ Mr. Taos. Wm. Cowan, a few days before sailing from 
New York for England, June 11, dropt us a few lines, ex- 
pressing their appreciation and enjoyment of the afternoon 
drive Mr. Kreutzinger and the writer gave them (Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowan) May 26, when they were in Chicago. (By tbe way, 
that date was wrongly printed ** May 2” on page 360.) Mr. 
Cowan also wrote that they had a pleasant visit with Dr. 
Mason, at Toledo, and with the Roots, and regretted not being 
able to prolong their stay so as to take in Mr. Hutchinson as 
well. We shall always remember with much pleasure meet- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Cowan. ‘ 


*4+44444444AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL A, 





” The Names and Addresses of all your bee- 
riends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies wil! 
be mailed tothem. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we are offering. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 
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Honey for Cooking.—Cynthia BE. Tayne thinks honey is 
better than sugar for canning fruit, and especially in black- 
raspberry pies. For apple-pies and for cake she uses part 
honey.—Gleanings. 


Pollen in Winter is consumed by bees, as shown by the 
investigations of Dr. Ciesielski, who found pollen-hulls in 
winter feces; but he agrees with the general view that they 
may be wintered without pollen. 


To Increase Brood-Rearing, it is said many bee-keepers 
slide under the combs a slice of black bread soakt in honey, 
the bees not only taking the honey but bread as well, being 
thereby stimulated to greater energy in brood-rearing.— 
Centralblatt. . ae 


Immunity from Snake-Poison.—Th. Weipp!, editor of 
Bienen-Vater, quotes from an Austrian paper, without vouch- 
ing for its truth, the statement that a French chemist inocu- 
lated dogs with poison extracted from bees, and the dogs were 
then unharmed by the bite of deadly snakes. 


Early Taking Out.—C. W. Post took out the first 66 col- 
onies Feb. 11, leaving the balance in the cellar till March 5 
to 12. Hethinksif there was any difference it was in favor 
of those first taken out. They were packt after being taken 
out of the cellar, and for top packing he likes another colony. 
—Canadian Bee Journal. 


Bearing the Market.—The sleepy writer that hails from 
Naptown, in Progressive Bee-Keeper, enters a very wide- 
awake protest against the custom of bringing down prices by 
making big reports in advance as tothe crop. Some large 
dealers send out letters of inquiry in advance, and bee-keepers 
report great expectations, thus pulling down prices. 


Preparation for Winter.—‘‘ Some of our forehanded bee- 
keepers begin preparations this month for the coming winter 
by securing extra combs of sealed honey for winter stores.” — 
Editorial in American Bee-Keeper. Nothiag particularly orig- 
inal in that, Mr. Hill, but all the same it is one of those things 
that needs to be thrust in the faces of many a veteran as well 
as novice. 


Objections to Separators.—‘‘ Not only are sections less 
plump in appearance when built with separators,” says Adrian 
Getaz, in Review, ‘‘ but they are in some cases a hindrance to 
the bees, as when the temperature is so low in the supers that 
the bees must cluster in large bunches to produce the wax. 
He thinks it possible that the fence separator may not be thus 
objectionable.” 


Contraction.—Editor Hutchinson is very emphatic that 
contraction of the brood-nest is never practiced with an estab- 
lisht colony, only at time of hiving aswarm. At such time to 
give full room in the brood-chamber would retard work in the 
super, hence the custom of giving a swarm only part of its 
complement of frames at hiving. He objects to Editor Root's 
calling contraction a fad. 


Laying Workers Using Worker-Cells.--M. Devauchelle 
having said that laying workers deposit eggs only in drone- 
cells, Dr. C. C. Miller replies, in l’Apiculteur, that such is the 
fact when drone-cells are present, but in the absence of drone- 
celis they use worker-cells, in that case laying one egg in a 
cell regularly, so that the work cannot be distinguisht from 
that of a fertile queen until the brood is sealed. 


The Bee-Master Roof —A roof for bee hives is given in 
The Bee-Master, that the editor warrants rain-proof, although 
it may be full of cracks of any size up to one-fourth inch. 
Make a roof sloping from the top both ways at an angle of 45 
degrees, letting the boards run up and down, and making sure 
that the eaves project over the hive. The editor says the rain 
will run down the cracks, but will not drop into the hive. 


Specific Gravity of Honey seems a rather unsettled prob- 
lem. Delos Wood, of California, in Gleanings, says he has 
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never sold a can of extracted honey that didn’t weigh 12 
pounds or more to the gallon. He thinks the ones who sell un- 
ripened honey are those who wait till it is sealed. When 
sealed it ripens very slowly, and when honey is coming with a 
rush the bees will not wait till it is thoroughly ripened before 
sealing. Editor Root thinks conditions in California may be 


different from those of the east. 


\Seaaeaeaeee: 


Systematic Pilfering.—The editor of the Canadian Bee 


Journal complains that the practice of appropriating good 

eas without giving proper credit is getting quite too com- 
, As a good deal has been said about publishing names 
of dishonest honey-dealers, why not publish names of dishonest 


editors as well? But by all means, Mr. Holtermann, be sure 
you first follow the instruction given by the Great Teacher, in 
Matthew XVIII, 18. ee 

The Schenk Theory of Controlling Sex by the nutri- 
ment given the mother before conception, which has stirred 
up some little dust among bee-keeyers, has been characterized 
by scientific men at its true worth, to use Haeckel’s words, as 
**Much ado obout nothing.” The secret of the whole thing 
lies in one word—business. In one week 150,000 copies of 
the book containing Schenk’s theory have been sold at 75 


cents each.—Bienen- Vater. 


Poisoned Honey.—A writer in Australian Bee-Bulletin 


says: ‘*The public need not fear eating honey on the score 


that it may contain Paris green as an ingredient, because the 
Paris green will poison the bees before they can bring it home 
to have it stored in the cell....In brief, no danger from 
poisoned honey is possible, because what will poison a human 
being will effectually poison a bee, and prevent it from storing 
the honey containing the poison.” 


‘Se Beaaaeae: 


Burn Foul-Broody Combs.—Not only should they be 
burnt, but burnt in such way that no remains can be workt 
upon by the bees. N. E. France reports, in Review, that he 
has seen a large pile of refuse from a solar extractor where 
diseased combs were melted, and bees were working freely on 
the pile; and he had seen cases of disease that had come from 
the same. His plan is to build a fire in a hole on level ground, 
burn all diseased material on the coals, then fill up the hole. 


sSBSeeeae 


Why is Honey so Low in Price P is a question discust in 
the American Bee-Keeper, by G. M. Doolittle and Ed. Jolley, 
a picture of the latter on page 101 making it seem that said 
Jolley might with entire propriety leave the ‘‘e” out of his 
name. As nearly as can be made out by everyday bee-keepers, 
Mr. Doolittle ascribes low prices to trusts and the accumula- 
tion of capital in the hands of the few, while he of the jovial 
name thinks bee-keepers are to blame for lack of co-operation. 


Equalizing Colonies.—L. Wolff says he kas expsrienced 
no loss of queens by making a weak colony exchange places 
with a strong one, provided he made the exchange at the be- 
ginning of a honey-flow and in the middle of the day when 
most bees were in flight. Another means he has employed to 
equalize colonies is to put a feed dish under a strong colony, 
and when well covered with bees take it to a weak colony, re- 
peating as often as necessary. But with movable combs the 
object is more easily accomplisht by giving combs of sealed 
brood.—Centralblatt. 





Suspicious of Too Clean Sections.—-W. H. Ritter reports 
in the Progressive Bee-Keeper that he sells sections better 
without cleaning. On his market the beautifully cleaned sec- 
tions are lookt upon with suspicion. All artificial! Made at 
a factory at St. Louis. He says, ‘* When I begin to open up a 
case of my honey at the hotel or on a groceryman’s counter, 
taking out a row of sections, then a division-board, all stuck 
up with bee-glue, then you will hear the bystanders talk: 
‘O, there’s the sure-enough honey. No bogus honey about 
that.’” So he isn’t interested in section-cleaners. 


Two Stray Straws from Gleanings.—When trying to ex- 
plain how a queen can see to lay in the right place on the 
opposite side of the comb, why not decide that she simply 
takes the warmest spot for her laying? [There may be some- 
thing in this.—Eb. ] 

A screwdriver is too thick and blunt to take off supers. I 
had one ground sharp, the bevel running back more than an 
inch, and itis tip-top But I’m ready for a better general tool. 


{Such a screwdriver would be far better than one with the 


regulation point, I am very sure.—Eb. | 





POR THE READERS OF THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


PROFITABLE BEE-KEEPING, 
HINTS TO BEGINNERS...... 


By Mr. C. N. White, of England, 


Author of * Bees and Bee-Keeping,” ** Pieasurable Bee-Keeping,” ete, 


Mr. White is owner of one of the largest apiaries in the 
country where he lives, and has made a life study of the sup. 
ject. He is also lecturer, under the Technical Education 
Scheme, to several County Councils in England. He will treat 
the subject in a 


Series of Mine Wlustrated Articles : 


1. General and Introductory. * Swarming. 7. Supering, 


2. Bees. « Hives. 8. Diseases, 
3. Handliog Bees. 6. Foundation. 9. Wintering 


This will be a series of practical articles that bee-keepers 
of the United States will not want to miss reading. They are 
copyrighted by Mr. White, and will appear only in the Ameni- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, beginning in July. 

We want our present readers to begin at once to get their 
neighbor bee-keepers to subscribe for the Bee Journal for the 
last six months of 1898, and thus read the articles by Mr. 
White. In order that all may be able to take advantage of 
this rare opportunity to learn from a successful and practical) 
English authority on bee-keeping, we will send the American 
Bee Journal for 


The balance of 1898 for only 40 cents— 
To a NEW Subscriber—thus making it 


SIX MONTHS FOR ONLY 
FORTY CENTS— 


Which can be sent in stampsor silver. If you are a subscriber 
already, show the offer to your bee-keeping neighbors, or get 
their subscriptions, and we will give you, for your trouble, 
your choice offone of the following list, for each NEw 40-cent 
subscriber you send: 


For Sending ONE New 40-cent Subscriber: 
1 Wood aan gd for a Year’s Bee | 10 Foul Brood—by Dr. Howard 


Journals 11 Silo and Silage—by Prof. Cook 
2 Queen-Clipping Device 12 Foul Brood Treatment — by 
3 Handbook of Health—Dr.Foote Prof. Cheshire 


4 Poultry for Market—Fan. Field | 13 Foul Brood—by A. R. Kohnke 
5 Turkeys for Market—Fan. Field 14 Muth’s Practical Hints to Bee- 
6 Our Poultry Doctor—Fan. Field eepers : 

7 Capons and Caponizing—Field 15 20 ** Honey as Food’’ Pamph- 
8 Kendall’s Horse-Book lets 

9 Mullen’s Horse- Book 16 Rural Life 





For Sending TWO New 40-cent Subscribers: 
1 Potato Culture—by T. B. Terry 7 Hutchinson’s “Advanced Bee- 


2 Green’s Four Books Culture | ; 
3 Ropp’s Commercial Calculator 8 Dr. Brown’s *Bee-Keeping for 
4 Dr. Tinker’s Bee-Keeping for Beginners 


9 Bienen-Kultur—German 
5 40 “Honey as Food’’ Pamphlets 10 Bees and Honey—160 pages— 
6 Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping y Newman : 
—by Pierce 11 People’s Atlas of the World 


Please remember that all the above premiums are offered 
only to those who are now subscribers, and who will send !n 
new ones. A new subscriber at 40 cents cannot also claim 4 
premium ; but we will begin the subscription just as soon 4s 
it is sent in, which will secure several June numbers in addl- 
tion to the last 6 months of this year, provided the subscription 
is forwarded to us at once. 

If you want your bee-keeping meighbors to be ceRTAIN 0! 
getting ALL the numbers of the last 6 months of 1805, you 
had better get their subscriptions in before July 1, 45 ¥° 
may run out of copies before the end of that month. 

Now, let every one go to work, and help roll up the largest 
list of subscribers the old American Bee Journal ever had. !t 
can easily be done if Att who possibly can get afew neW¥ 
subscribers will kindly do so. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“A Queenly Deceiver,” 


“He fools his customers by sending more 
al is expected.” —See p 105. current vol- 
ume Bee Journal, and ask for the free pamph- 
let referred to. Lam now prepared to fill or- 
ders promptly with FINE YELLOW-TO-THE-TIP 

UEENS, or daughters of imported stock 
mated to golden drones, at 75c each. Purely- 
mated Queens reared from the best stock and 
by the best method known, is what I furnish, 
and will prove it to all who give mea chance. 
Money Order Office, Warrenton. 


Address, W. H. PRIDGEN. 
22 Atf Creek, Warren County, N, C. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


a Indiana ! 
ltalian Bees in 8-frame Langstroth hives. 
Per colony $5.00; 5 or more at one time $4.50 
per colony. I have only a limited numoer for 
sale. They are strong colonies, and ready for 


business. Address, W. H. WATTS, 
19Atf Ross, Lake Co., Ind. 


Excelsior Incubator 
and Brooder Cheap su. 


200 eggs capacity. Good as new. Used 
for only two hatches. Everything com- 
plete. Will sell it for 
TWENTY DOLLARS, half the cost price 
Address, P. » DUNNE, 
River Fo est, Cook CoO., Thi. 


Texas Queens HM" 


Best honey-gathering strain in America, 
Tested, $1.50. Untested, $1.00. Write for a 
Circular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 

7A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


ys, EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 
"7 in Largest and Best equipt 
r Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 


Send for Catalog. 

















= FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WALKER, Vernon Co., Mo. 





(ueens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in April and May, $1.00. Un- 
tested, 75c. Choice Breeders, either three or 
five-banded Italians, at $2.00. WUhoice Im- 


| ported Breeders. $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Send for Price-List to 
F. A. CROWELL, 
SAtf GRANGER, MINN. 








SEE THAT WINK | 


Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 

free. Walter 8. Ponder, 














A 
o) Yr) 512 Mass. Ave., 
W POvDERS ay INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
QUEEN Italian stock. Untested. 70c each; 

3 for $2.00. After July 1, 50 cents 
each; tested, $1.00 each. Root’s Goods at 
Root’s Prices. Prompt shipment and satis- 
faction eee Catalog free. 


ae) HEODORE BENDER 
20Atf Canton, Ohio. 5 


TES PLACE 


TO GET YOUR 


== QUEENS 3: 


Is of H. G. QUIRIN, of Bellevue, Ohio. 


Ten years’ experience with th 

~~ e best of meth- 
Pas and breeders enables him to furnish the 
ctrnine we ucens—Golden Italian—Doolittle’s 
fori natranted purely mated, 75c each; 6 
Col sitter June, 50c; 6 for $2.75, Leather 
1,200° Nuciel eruie Sate arrival. Will run 
your Queene. ere will be no wate 


Please mention Bee J ournal when writing. 











ee ae ee en nae eae nen ie ee 





Bees Doing Well. 


Bees are doing splendidly in this sec- 
tion. There are indications of a great 
honey crop this year. All we want is for 
the weather to continue favorable. 
White clover is very abundant. They 
say there has not been anything like it 
for years—it is simply clover everywhere. 
Sweet clover also is of great promise. I 
will write later. H. A. SMALL. 

Ontario, Canada, June 9. 





Bees Help the Peach Crop. 


Our bees have not as much honey as 
they had a month ago. It is so showery. 
The flow here from fruit-bloom was very 
light. I have had only one swarm to 
date. Our peach-trees are very full of 
fruit, while those of our neighbors have 
but few, owing, no doubt, in part, to the 
close proximity of the bees. o> 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria Co., [ll., June 11. 





Wet Weather—Loss by Old Queens. 


I am very much pleased with the Bee 
Journal; it has been of practical value 
to me, and that is what counts. My 
winter and spring loss in bees this year 
has been the heaviest since I have been 
keeping bees—six years—nearly 40 per 
cent. Old queens were mostly the cause. 
What bees I have left are all strong, and 
doing as well as the wet spring weather 
will let them. F. E. Henry. 

Harrison Co., lowa, June 11. 


Utah’s Foul Brood Law. 


On page 332, Mr. Volkert, of Virginia, 
after offering a few comments on the 
above law, asks if I would tell why 
Utah’s bee-keepers can’t guard them- 
selves as well as an inspector. 

In the first place I would ask Mr. V. 
how the bee-keepers of any State could 
interfere with the bees of any person, no 
matter how desperate the case, or how 
much his own bees might need protec- 
tion? What could be done without some 
law for their protection and guidance ? 
If all bee-keepers were educated or in- 
formed in regard tothis matter there 
would be no trouble, but unfortunately 
they are not, and to think that they will 
be is too much to expect in the near 
future. We know of too many instances 
where bee-keepers,or rather bee-owners, 
having bees in box-hives, that became 
diseased and spread the same through- 
out the neighborhood, causing much 
trouble and loss; hence the necessity, at 
least as far as Utah’s bee-keepers are 
concerned, of having a law that will pro- 
tect the bee-industry. 

I called on a bee-keeper having a large 
apiary, who came from a State less than 
a thousand miles from where Mr. V. 
lives, and altho he is a bee-keeper of 40 
years’ experience, I found him actually 
dividing foul-broody colonies. The re- 
sult was that I received the thanks of 
the bee-keeper in question, and others in 
the neighborhood. 

As the Utah law requires that all the 
inspectors shall be nominated or peti- 
tioned for by the bee-keepers them- 








selves, there is not much danger of an 





Sweet § Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements 60 that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order’ 

Ob 25b 50D 


5m 1 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 
Alsike Clover........ .70 1.256 3.00 5.75 


White Clover... ..... 80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 80 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORE & Co. . 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Young Tested Italian Queens £221,75° 
I have a fine lot of them, and can fill orders 
promptly. Address, 

F. F. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark, 
24Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth § Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Brxe-Keerers’ SupPLIES in general, etc etc, 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











ITALIAN QUEENS bred for honey-gathering by 
the best methods, with no black bees in my be gt 
mismated Queens are rare. Untested, Svc each; $5 
doz. After July 1, 45c, or $4.50 doz. Tested, 75c each 
or 3 for $2. Send for vircular. Safe arrival. 

W. J, FOREHAND, 
25ARt Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Goldengitalian= Queens Cheap ! 


Two-frame Nucleus. with Queen, $2.25. 

If you want BEES FOR BUSINESS, 

send for my Catalog of prices. .... 
18Etf J. F. MIC L, Greenville, Ohie. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


- 


For Meeting Baptist Young 
People’s Union, 

At Buffalo, N.Y., July 14-17, the Nickel 
Plate Road will sell tickets at rates lower 
than via other lines. The accommoda- 
tions are strictly first-class in every par- 
ticular, and it will be to your advantage 
to communicate with the General Agent, 
111 Adams Street, Chicago, before pur- 
chasing your ticket. Telephone Main 
8389. (28) 











Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BrE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 








New Train Service to Buffalo 


Nickel Plate Road train No. 6, from 
the Van Buren Street Passenger Station, 
Chicago (on the Loop,) 2:55 p.m., daily, 
with Buffalo sleeper, arriving in that 
city at 7:40 the following morning. 
Through New York sleeper on the same 
train, via Lackawanna Road, Buffalo to 
New York, arriving early next evening. 
Three through trains daily, at convenient 
hours, to Fort Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. Rates 
lower than via other lines. City ticket 
office, 111 Adams St., and Auditorium 
Annex. Tel. Main3389. (33—24-2) 
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DR. PEIRO, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free 

The Monette Queen-Clip- 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip- 
ping queens’ wings. We mail 
it for 30 cents; or will send 
it FREE as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW sub- 
scriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mai) the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


GEORGE W. xYORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any wa 

you cannot afford to be without the bes 

and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP »* 


has a hobby which is the sheep breederand 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are youinterested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, = <= Chicago 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business. 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


** Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR PRICES st? Werte mae 
ing the new 
Champion Chafi-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
you 8888 

KR. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 




















= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A.J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


Bee-Keeper's Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 





for his 








Soldierly Heroism 


knows only prompt qhediense tosuperiors. Hav- 
A 


ing no superior, THE P 
unto itself,’’—a ‘‘self regulator.’’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Very Best Queens 
at the Lowest Prices.... 


Beautiful Golden Italian Queens bred 
from the best honey-gathering strain, reared 
by the best known methods—50 cents each. 
Select Tested, $1.00. No black bees here, 


W. G. GATHRIGHT, 


25A3t DONA ANA, NEW MEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


must be a ‘‘law 








incompetent inspector being appointed. 
And while the law reads that the in- 
spector shall visit all colonies of bees at 
least once a year, it is interpreted to 
mean that he shall visit all apiaries in 
his county or district, and wherever he 
may find any foul brood or kindred dis- 
ease, he must eradicate it for the benefit 
of the bee-keeper, and for the general 
good of the industry. 

Whether this is satisfactory to Mr. Vol- 
kert or not, I fail to see anything so very 
monstrous in our law, which is intended 
to encourage and protect the industry in 
this State, and, as far as my experience 
is concerned, it is doing so. 

Salt LakeCo, Utah. E.S. Lovesy. 





Too Wet Weather. 


Bees are in good condition for the 
clovers, which are in bloom now. White 
clover is plentiful and very rank, but 
the weather is too cloudy and wet for 
yielding honey very much. Prospects 
are favorable if the weather will be good 
from now on. About one-half of the 
linden trees are loaded with buds, and 
will commence to bloom in about two 
weeks, or before. They are fully two 
weeks earlier than usual. All kinds of 
crops look promising for a big harvest. 
Some fields are getting too rank, and 
will fall down if this profusely-growing 
weather keeps on much longer. My bees 
commenced swarming June 8. 

C. THEILMANN. 

Wabasha Co., Minn., June 10. 


— -——- - 


Poor Season Expected. 


Bees are doing very poorly here this 
year. I expect a very poor season, as 
the conditions seem to be against the 
bees. Gro. M. STINEBRING. 

Wayne Co., Ohio, June 15. 








Miles Has No Smiles. 


Mr. Epiror :—Please say to your read- 
ers that old Iowa is wet, wetter wettest; 
and while clover and basswood look 
extra nice, we are afraid if it doesn’t 
stop raining soon it will be a Water—loo. 
The ground is white with clover bloom, 
yet the bees have killed their drones and 
thrown out drone-brood. Will it pay to 
feed? Brethren, what say you ? 

E. 8S. MILEs. 

Crawford Co., Iowa, June 11. 





Feeding Sealed Honey. 


I have kept bees for over 3O years, 
and for the past 25 years I have taken 
every tenth hive fora bank of deposit 
for the rest. My object has been to feed 
only sealed comb honey. If a colony 
needs honey it is better to feed it in this 
way than in liquid form, as in the latter 
method it stimulates brood-rearing, 
therefore requiring more feed. It is 
better to contract the hive of a weak 
colony by dummies or sealed frames of 
honey, and thus prevent brood-rearing 
beyond the ability of the colony to pro- 
vide for itself. 

I have been induced to write the above 
on account of the practice of most of the 
bee-keepers here in California, especially 
in this dry year when there is no honey 
in sight, and most of the bee-keepers 
will have to feed their bees to save them. 

It is the practice here by most of the 
extracted honey men, to leave their ex- 
tracting-combs on the hive throughout 
the year. When this is done the queen 
has unlimited room to rear bees, to eat 





—————____ 


California 


{f you care to know of its Fruits, 
Climate or Reso 





urces, send for a Sampean 
of California's Favorite Paper— Ple Copy 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agric 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published ee 
handsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PREssg, 
330 Market 8t.. - SAN FRANCISCO, cal, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frama 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has Ko Fishbone in the Surplus Honey, 


Being the cleanest is usually worke: 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N.Y, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


BEE-KEEPERS ! page Gatatog’ tor Yeus 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 











First Excursion of the Sea- 
son to Buffalo 


Via Nickel Plate Road, July 14-1%, at 
one fare for the round trip. Choice of 
water or rail between Cleveland and 
Buffalo within final limit of ticket. For 
further information call on or address 
J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams Street, Chicago. Telephone Maio 
3389. (51) 
IS Pe ae ‘ 

Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—Wé 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a nuthber of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
faces” for their money. Send orders, to 
the Bee Journal office. 





New Sleeping-Car Line . 
Between Chicago and Buffalo on trail 
No. 6, Nickel Plate Road, leaving Chi- 
cago daily from the Van Buren Stree} 
Passenger Station (on the Loop) at +:2° 
p.m. Also athrough sleeper to New 
York via Nickel Plate and Lackawanné 
Roads, in addition to the excellent 
through service heretofore maintainee 
(85—24-2) 
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Be It Known 


To all Men, we are prepared 
to fill orders promptly for 


CHOICE QUEEN of the best 





strains of 
Golden or Leather-Colored Italians.... 





ted $1.00: Untested—one. 75c; three, 
nin After July 1,50c each. Remit by Ex- 
press Money Order. payable at Barnum. Wis. 
One and two-cent stamps taken. Address, 
Van Allen & Williams, 
25Atf BARNUM, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








45Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


veces 
Two Special Offers. 


As explained in former ads., publishers 
can afford to put forth extra efforts in 
securing new subscribers ; as the major- 
ity remain, once they become subscribers 
toa good journal. It is from this point 
of view that I make the following offers: 


Offer No. 1. Offer No. 2. 


To any one not a To any one not a 
subscriber to the Re- | subscriber to the Re- 
view who will send | view who will send 
me $3.00. I willsend | me $1.50, I will send 
the Review one year | the Review one year 
and 1,000 strictly | and a fine, TESTED 
firstclass, snow-white | Italian Queen, Pur- 
one-piece Sections. | chasers may have 
After accepting this | either the bright, 
offer if any one wish- iden strain, or the 
es to buy more sec- ark leather-colored 
tions, | will furnish | reared from imported 
them at the following | mothers. After ac- 
prices: 1,000, 82.75: | cepting this offer. if 
2,000 for 85.25; 3,000 | any one wishes more 
for $7.50; 5,000 for | queens, they will be 
$1200. Sectionswill | furnisht at the fol- 
be shipt from any | lowing prices: Single 
of the following ueen, 90 cte.; 4 for 
points: Flint, Mich.; 2.65; 6 for 85.00; 12 
Chicago, Iil.; Medina, | or more at 75¢ each. 
O.; Jamestown, N.Y.; | Orders will be filled 
in rotation, and safe 
arrival guaranteed. 





Higginsville, Mo., or 
Omaha, Neb, 





If you are not acquainted with the Re- 
view, and wish to see it before subscrib- 
ing, send 10 cents for three late but dif- 
ferent issues, and the 10 cents may 
apply on any subscription sent in during 
1898, W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Furnt, Mica. 





By Return Mail. 


Queens. 


Strictly 5-band or Golden Beauties. U 
50 cents. Testeo, $1.00 BX thea 


25A8t TERRAL BROS., Lampasas. Texas. 


One Fare for the Round Trip 
To Buffalo, N. Y., and return, account 
Baptist Young People’s Union meeting, 
July 14-17, Rates lower than via other 
lines. For full information call on or 
address J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 
111 Adams Street, Chicago. Telephone 





up the feed that is given them, and 
liquid feed only makes the matter worse. 
What is the use of rearing bees to eat 
what you have given them ? Thesmaller 
a colony of bees can be kept the better, 
in a dry season like this, providing they 
can sustain life until a honey season 
comes. It has not been as dry here for 
25 years, old settlers say. 
Cyrus C. ALDRICH. 

Riverside Co., Calif., June 8. 





Unfavorable Season. 
I have 18 colonies of Italians, but the 
season is very unfavorable. 

H. RIsHER. 
Ouachita Co., La., June 13. 





Artificial Queen-Cells by Kersten. 

I always believed that Doolittle was 
the inventor and first maker of artificial 
queen-cells, but the Nordl. Bztg. declares 
that a blacksmith by the name of Kers- 
ten, in Biegen, Brandenburg, Germany, 
was the first. He exhibited his cells 26 
years ago in Halle. But little notice 
was given him. H. Rours. 

Rock Co., Wis. 





Outlook Not Encouraging. 


It looks as if we were not going to get 
any honey harvest. The bees are only 
making a living now, and I had to feed 
during May, some little, to keep starva- 
tion down. Itis too wet and cool. The 
small red clover did not bloom, and my 
Alsike is not hurting itself in blooming, 
and the bees didn’t visit it very strong. 
The only thing we candepend upon now 
is the second crop of small red clover 
and the first blooming of sappling or pea- 
vine clover. I have 30 acres for my bees 
to visit, with blue thistle along the Poto- 
mac river and the mountain. About 100 
to 125 acres of Alsike was sowed by 
neighbor farmers. I got the leaflets on 
Alsike, and gave them out to the neigh- 
bors last summer at picnics, and my 
brother, S. J. Hammond, raised about 
17 bushels of seed and sold it to our 
neighbors. 

I am not discouraged in the least, as I 
was so lucky as to hold my wheat crop 
of 1897—over 1,100 bushels—and got 
$1.25 per bushel; and sold my Jast 
year’s crop of honey in Washington, 
D. C., for 15 cents a section. It netted 
me almost fourteen cents. 

L. A. HAMMOND. 

Washington Co., Md., June 7. 


- =_ 


Young Queens Swarming—Carniolans 


Page 346, June 2,says: ‘* But when 
a young queen is reared in a colony, he 
(Gravenhorst) has never known such 
young queen to swarm that year.” I 
have just had such instance. May 19 I 
divided a colony, making three. I put 
one of the new ones in theold stand, and 
removed the old queen and colony some 
distance. The one on the old stand be- 
came very strong through desertions 
from the other two hives, and June 4 
swarmed, thus making a third colony 
from one old colony, each of the three 
new colonies now having queens just 
reared. 

Perhaps Dr. Miller can tell me why 
the new queens are dark when the 
mother is very yellow (leather-colored), 
and rears yellow bees. 

Apropos of Carniolans (page 342), my 
experience so far is not satisfactory. I 








A Book Recommended by Dr. Gallup. 
THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and best work ever publisht 
as a Home Prysician, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakmess to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are gg recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cannot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a physician and all expenses for medi- 
cines, as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature’s remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that has not been helpt by some 
of the ‘‘ New Methods” given here; even 
those who have been pronounced Come- 
sumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, et 
tion, Dyspepsia, Consti on, 
Dysentary, ver and dney 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc., the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will ‘New 
Methods’ thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 


The New Edition 


is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the pricewf tbe first edition (much 
emaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail you the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
scriber. This is a wouderfal premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
’ Rabbeting Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoin 
“eu . Jointing Stu 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


—S ITALIAN &— 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS, 


Three or five-banded—Untested, 50c: Tested, 
75c. Warranted purely mated. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Postoffice Money Orders made 
payable at Caldweil. Address, 


Cc. BB. BAINESTON, 
24Atf Chriesman, Texas. 














3389 Main. (30 


have one colony that has not workt a 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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ilies 

lick in th s—h t d 

out several sheets of foundation given | PASe & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 

them, but has reared drones and queens ~ — meeER 3 2 ISConsin, 


galore, and had almost swarmed itself 
to death till Igotin and cut out about 
15 queen-cells. The swarms cluster in 
the hive for a week or more before 
breaking and going to work. 
Gro. H. StTipp. 
Santa Clara Co., Calif. 


—___ <2 


Killed Off Drones—Italianizing. 


We have bad too much rain for the 
bees in this locality. Some had a few 
swarms in May, but most of the colonies 
have killed their drones, which we think 
says ‘‘honey is scarce.” Butif we get 
some fair weather soon, we may get some 
surplus from white clover. If that 
should get washt out as much as the 
fruit-bloom did, the bees will have to 
hustle to live. But what is our loss may 
be somebody else’s gain, by way of a 
better price. 

I am a beginner in the late style of 
handling bees, but was reared with bees 
in the old log and box-hive style, but by 
the help I could gather from the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal and its contributors, I 
have learned to rear some queens, and 
have been successful in introducing the 
most of them. I had an imported Italian 
queen and am rearirg my own from her 
for my little apiary. I think I can soon 
raise up my stock to a better grade. 

A. A. Houser. 

McDonough Co., Ill., June 138. 





Bees Barely Making a Living. 

White clover has been in full bloom 
for the two past weeks, and yet bees 
were barely making a living. 

Wma. Russe. 

Hennepin Co., Minn., June 15. 





Working in the Supers. 


I am having some fun with the bees at 
present—swarming, etc. They are work- 
ing in the supers nicely now. We are 
having lotsofrain. A.J. FREEMAN. 

Neosho Co., Kan., June 13. 


Bisulphide of Carbon—Paralysis. 


I have been conducting some experi- 
ments in the use of bisulphide of carbon 
in relation to bee-keeping. Even strong 
colonies in this climate will harbor the 
egg of the wax-moth, and this makes an 
item worth studying—how to preserve 
the frames of comb and honey other 
than allowing the bees to care for them. 

I have found that I could tier the ex- 
tra supers eight high with a close-fitting 
bottom, anda 38-inch rim between the 
top and the last super, place a saucer 
with four ounces of the liquid on the 
top of the frames of the top super, first 
sprinkling two ounces of napthaline 
among the frames, and that pile of 8O 
frames was safe for two months, when 
it is necessary to renew the bisulphide 
of carbon. 

A word of caution is necessary in re- 
gard to the return of the combs to the 
bees. I found that altho only a slight 
trace of the foul-smelling stuff hung to 
the combs, it was enough to kill many of 
the bees in acolony. I gave two frames 
to them without first giving the frames 
a thorough airing. 

A colony having developt paralysis so 
as to cease to be of value, I shook onto 
frames of foundation, introduced a new 











Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from*patterns, by machinery 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whites 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. TAtf 


thus 





EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


a aide To have a copy of...... 


w Our 1898 Catalog w 


{2 Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT; St. Joseph, Mo, 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


Ho, for Omaha! 


A§ we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
New < they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
INDEFATIGABLE] ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
; WE ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 

\ fj 





we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 12th St., Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsville, Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful. straw- 
colored trausparent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
clas sgoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that 1f we sell you one bill of goods you will be 
our customer in the future. ’ 
2 PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c. 
postpaid. Sample copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address: Leahy Manufacturing Company, 17'55'soucn igen St., Omana, Neb. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s | Given For 2 New Subscribers. 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 


substantial cloth binding, we propose to give The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
away to our present subscribers, for the work | scribers only, and no premium is also givep 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Bee Journal. Journal for one year : . 
Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
A description of the book here is quite un- | Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail yOu & 
necessary—it is Bimply the most complete sci- | copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as & prem! 
entific and practical bee-book published to- um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for 81.29, 
day. — illustrated, and all written in the or we club it with the Bee Journal fora year 
most fascinating style, The author is also —both together for only $1.75. But surely 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- | anybody can get only 2 new subscribers t0 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
ully equipped, or his library complete, with- boo’ asa premium. Let everybody try for" 
out** THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 


The Baptist Young People’s BR d il FOR 
Union ASSWOOU HONEY “SALE 
Will be pleased with a ride to Buffalo 5 
and return over the Nickel Plate Road. We have a limited number of barre’s 
Choice of water or rail route between | of very best Basswood Bxtrec 
Cleveland and Buffalo, within final limit | ted Honey, weighing net about 250 |bs. 
of ticket. Call on or address J. Y. Cala- | which we are offering at 6 cents per “ 
han, General Agent, 111 Adams Street, | f. 0. b. Chicago. Do you want 4 barre 
Chicago, for particulars. Telephone | or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 


8389 Main. (29) | Geo. W. York & Co., 118 Mich. St , Chicagotl) 
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PRINTED 
Envelopes and Letter-Heads. 


we 


We have putinanew small Job Printing 
Press on which to print our own stationery, 
circulars, etc.,and while being able to do this 
we may as well do some work for our readers, 
if they will favor us with their orders. If you 
want Envelopes or Letter-Heads. send 2-cent 
stamp for samples and prices. We will make 
right prices for neat, good work. All orders 
can be filled by express, at small charge, as the 
weight would not be great. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


Southern Home of the Honey-Bee 


Will continue to rear none but the BEST 
QUEENS. Untested, 50 cents; Tested, $1.00. 
GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, Prop., 
President of National Queen-Breeders’ Union, 
24Atf Beeville, Texas. 


COMB FOUNDATION **Sna*itccan. 
Working Wax tice Yorcasn A Specialty. 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 


with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
Sections. 


: BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 
r le 


GUS DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA, WIS. 


_ Imake the rearing of Queens a specialty. 
U ntested. either 3 or 5-b»nded, 65 cents each. 
Tested. 95 cents each. DANIEL WURTH, 
Falmouth, Rush Co., Ind. 24A3t 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 














Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers, Orders filled promptl f: 


Send for catalog. MINNESOTA BE 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 60., Nicollet 
island, Minneapolis, Minn. 





queen, and after fumigating the old 
combs of brood and honey, returned 
them, and have not seen any signs as 
yet of the return of the disease. The 
bisulphide of carbon seems to destroy the 
germ even in its early stages. 


I could not detect that the fumigation 
of comb honey injured it in any way, 
unless there was a slight shrinking of 
the air-cells under the cappings, while 
one such fumigation is sufficient, de- 
stroying even the eggs of the moth as 
sulphur will not do. 

I wish to call the attention of bee- 
keepers to the use of bisulphide of car- 
bon, thinking that some one of the fra- 
ternity will find that foul-broody combs 
will be cleansed by fumigation with it, 
since it would appear thatit isa cure 
for paralysis. W. B. CHAPMAN. 

Orange Co., Calif., June 11. 


-_> 


Very Wet Weather. 


Our bees have wintered well, but so 
far we have had it very wet, and they 
could not get out much, making it nec- 
essary to feed them to keep up brood- 
rearing. I had one swarm June 8, and 
had to feed them the next day. 

SANDFORD HARTMAN. 

Lincoln Co., Neb., June 12. 








Southern Honey-Plants. 


Please give me the names and honey 
qualities of the enclosed flower. The 
first grows very thick in the pine mead- 
ows and looks ata distance like immense 
fields of grain, but I have been unable 
to find bees upon it, tho the long drouth 
may account for that. 

The second is the blossom of a tree 
that grows in low, swampy places, along 
branches or ravines, and is quite eagerly 
sought by the bees. Ido not think it is 
ti-ti, as that bloomed here over a month 
ago, tho it may belong to the same 
family. Ernest W. HALSTEAD. 

Ocean Co., Miss., June 6. 


Plant No. 1 has, so far as I can deter- 
mine, no common name. In scientific 
language it is known as Lophiola Ameri- 
cana and belongs to the Amaryllis fam- 
ily—a family nearly allied to the lilies, 
and is without honey value, so far as I 
am able to find out, altho possibly fur- 
nishing nectar. 

No. 2 is the Southern *‘ leatherwood ” 
or **ironwood,” (Cyrilla racemiflora), a 
very near relative of the sumacs, and 
hence doubtless a good honey-plant, as 
are the sumacs themselves. It also has, 
on the other hand, a near kinship to the 
hollys common in the South. I can find 
no reference to it in any honey authority 
I have, and hence it is doubtless an un- 
tested plant. H. S. PEPoon. 








BEES! Plorida Halian QURENS! 


‘Tested Queens, $1.00 each; Untested, 50c. 
Prompt and satisfactory dealing. 

Address, E. L. CARRINGTON, 
11Atf De Funiak Springs, Fla, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Van Deusen Thin 
Foundation... 


We have several 25-pound boxes of Van 
Deusen Thin Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 
for Sale, at $12.50 per box. This Founda- 
t > is preferred by many. As we have only 
a Tew boxes of it,an order for same should be 
cons Promptly. Address The A. I. Root Co. 

18 Michigan Street, Chicago, Il). 
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Another Improvement in 
Train Service 


On Nickel Plate Road, train No. 6 leav- 
ing Van Buren Street Passenger Station, 
Chicago (on the Loop,) at 2:55 p. m. 
Selly, for Buffalo and local stations, with 
Buffalo sleeper. Also New York sleeper 
via Nickel Plate and Lackawanna Roads. 
Rates always the lowest. The excellent 
train service to Boston and New York 
City, with through day coaches and 
sleeping-cars to New York City and 
through sleeping-cars to Boston, and the 
excellent dining-car service, will con- 
tinue as heretofore. (384—24-2) 








HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


ee 


Chicago, June 18.—Not any new hone 
here, and the old stock is about exhausted. 
Market values about as last quoted for what 
little is beingdone, R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


Kansas City, June 9.—Fancy white comb, 
12c. No. 1 white comb 11¢c; No. 2 white and 
amber, 10c; dark, 9c. Extracted, white, 5%@ 
6c: amber, 5@5\%c; dark, 4@4%c. Beeswax, 
20@25c. 

Stock of 1897 comb and extracted honey all 
sold. We have just received a shipment of 
white comb from Florida, the first of the 
season. 0. U, CLEMONS & Co. 


Cincinnati, Juve 9.—Demand is slow for 
all kinds of honey, especially comb. Prices 
tor best white comb honey. 10 to 13 cents. 
Extracted honey brings 3% to 6c, according to 
quality. Beeswax in demand at 25 to 
~8c for good to choice — low. 

HAS. &. MuTH & Son, 


Boston, June 9.—Fancy white in cartons. 
13c.; A No.1 white in glass-front cases, 11 to 
12c.; No.1, 10 tolle; No.2, 8 to 9c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 6 to 7c; light amber, 5 to 6c, 
Beeswax, pure, in good demand with very 
light supply, 30c. 

At the present time the demand for both 
comb and extracted honey is very light with 
but little stock on hand. 

BLAKE, Scort & LEE. 


Cleveland, June 9.—Fancy white. 12 to 
12%¢e.: No. 1, llc.; No. 1 amber, 9 to 10c.; 
buckwheat, 8c. Extracted. white, 6c.; amber. 
4 to 5c. A. B. WiLLiaMs & Co. 


San Francisco, June 9.—White comb, 8% 
to 10c; amber, 6% to 7%c. Extracted, white, 
5%@6c.; light amber, 4% to 5¥%c. Beeswax, 
23@25c 

The market is lightly stockt and in all prob- 
ability will remain so throughout the season 
now opening, as very little honey will be pro- 
duced in this State the current year. du 
plies now offering are principally comb. 
Values for both comb and extracted are be- 
ing well sustained at the prevailing rates, 
With no active my A for beeswax from 
any quarter. the market is easy in tone, 
oe the light stocks here and in the in- 
terior. 


Detroit, June 9.— Fancy white honey is 
lower and now quoted at llc. No. 1, 9@10c; 
fancy dark, 7@8c; No. 1 dark. 6@7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; dark. 4@5c. Beeswax 
27@28c. 

There are no changes in quotations, and 
very little desirable honey left. Sales are so 
slow that it is difficult to quote. The poor lots 
are being pusht at what they will bring. 

M. H. Horr. 


Minneapolis. June 9—Honey much more 
encouraging. Fancy white clover comb is 
selling here now at 10%@11l%c. Not advisa- 
ble to ship darker than amber. Extrac- 
ved fancy white clover, 54%@6c; amber, 5c; 
dark, 4@4%ec. 

Outlook for honey much more encouraging. 

8. H. HALL & Co. 


Indianapolis, June 9.— Fancy white 
11 to 13c.; No 1, 10 to 1lc.; fancy amber, ¥ to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year, This is — true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. WALTER 8. PoOUDER. 


Milwaukee, June 9.—-Fancy 1-pound sec- 
tions. 11@12c; A No, 1,10@11 cents; No.1 
8@10c; amber, 8@8%c; dark, 7@7%c. White 
extracted in barrels and kegs, 54%@6c; amber, 
5@5\%ec. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

The demand for honey continues very good 
indeed, and values fairly sustained. While the 
best grades are most salable, the inferior 
grades meet attention, and the movements 
are quite satisfactory. A.V. BisHop & Co. 


Buffalo, June 9.— There is a very good 
demand for strictly fancy 1-pound comb, at 
10 to 1le.; othcr grades, however, range from 
9 to 7c., and even 6c. when poor enough. 
Quite an amount of honey can be sold at this 
range. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c., with 
a moderate demand, BATTERSON & Co. 


St. Louis, June 10.—Fancy white comb. 
10 to 1lc.; No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 
8to9c. Extracted, white, 5% to 6c.: amber, 
5 to5%c.; dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax. 20 to 22c. 

WeEstTcort Com. Co. 
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SF Talk about 
on COMD Foundation 


WE can now furnish the very best that can 
be made from pure wax. Our New Pro- 
cess of Millimg enables us to surpass the 
previous efforts of ourselves and others in the 
manufacture of Comb Foundation. 


It is always Pure and Sweet. 
It is the kind that does not sag. 
it is the kind you want. 

lf you once try it you will bave no other. 


= les furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
talog of all kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And acopy of the American Bee-Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


N EW YO RK, . the city, 
105 Park Place, . the street, 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amythimg in the apiarian line. 


Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


(as Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
A —_ ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
J “nae and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
ul America. e supply Deal- 

ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write tor Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s Goods “ieecsu: 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It will pay you to 

send me list of Goods wanted. Mi. H. HUNT 
Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


1 ARISE 


peg sg the readers 


BEE ‘JOURNAL thes 
DOOLITTLE 
has concluded to sel! 
—BKES and QUEENS— 


in their season, during 
i. at the following 
rices ': 






















eae Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light a shipping- ong $6 00 


ionies..... 2500 
Ten Goleaien.” . 4500 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 - queens 550 
12 - 1000 
1 tested _. +. $150 
9 ms. 350 
1 select tested: queen 2 00 
3 Qu 


eens 4 00 
Belect tested anese. ores season’s rearing.. 3 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
Abouta roune. of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Quee — 
tree, giving fa full oo regand- 
= Bees yk 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


1A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co.,N. Y. 





21st : : 

var Dadant's Foundation. 7 

hod, doesit sell #} We Guarantee 
o Well? 4 Satisfaction. 





Because it has always given better satis- 


What more can anybody d 
faction than any other. ybody do? Beauty, 


Purit ess, | 
Because EN 21 WEARS there have | ging. to Loss. - Sag. 
not been any complaints, but thou- | PATENT WEED PROCEgs 
sands of compliments. SHEETING. 








Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We i 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, me eevined. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








Foundation and Beeswax Prices Advanced.—We quote an advance of 
three cents in Foundation, wholesale and retail, on the prices quoted in our Circular. 
BEESWAX WANTED, at advanced prices also. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—* Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-GASES, 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 


t™ Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT'’S GOODS. 


var 














The Fence and Plain Sections, 
Weed New Process Foundation, 
Cowan Extractors. 
Our ¢ Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 
Specialties: \) Dovetailed Hives—with Danz. Patented Cover and Botton 
Danzenbaker Hives, 
' No-Drip Shipping-Cases. 
| Gleanings in Bee-Culture, [lnstrated, Semi-Monthly. 


™~ 


Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
sent for your name on a postal. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 


Branch:Ofices ; MEDINA, OHIO. 
118 Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 

1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mechanic Fal!s, Me. 








